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To prevent mistakes, all letters 
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should be directed to Joun Ricuarps, as above. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. 
other friends, who desire our services, at a moderate 
4 } a ake Pp sproved Stock. and : balpanti Ne 
:sion, fur the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and artic le 8 t »b ob 
iufacturers, and others, in this city and 


respondents, Subscribers, or 


tat prime cost, of breeders, dealers, ma} 


aiD¢ 





nity Com prising— 
Thvrough-bred Stock, 
( » and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Figliting Cocks, 

Ruce saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 

( 3, Rifles, Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc., 

upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
» addressed to JOHN RICHARDS, ‘Spirit of 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


May rey 
ry r stock, etc. 
e will please state it. All 
3 Broadway. 
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Co Correspondents. 

: Bloomifel l.’—KEvery information concerning horse-breeding can he found in our 

1s. You can obtain all the present volume, aad several back volumes—unbound at 

$ and bound ones for $7. You can ask as many questions as you please, and we always 

e ia answering any reasonable ones. A gelding called Henry Clay proved him- 

‘tter at New Orleans and Chicago, the past four or five years. We know of 


ri 
( 


1 as yon describe. 
Vigle.'—It is a tte, and Aand B must throw off. 
MC. N.—Little Mistress, ch. m., foaled in 1844, was got by Imp. Shamrock, out of Glance 


by Wid Bull, grandam Grey Goose by Pacolet, g. g. dam Sally Sneed by Imp. Buzzard, 














g.g.¢ Jane Hunt by Wade Hampton’s Paragon, g. g. g. g- dam by Imp. Figure—Miss 

Slamarkin by De Lancey’s Imp. Wildair—De Lancey’s Imp. Cub mare, foaled in 1762 and 
1767. (See Philo’s pedigree on another column). t 

y- y indeed for your disappointment. The numbers were mailed regularly. Have 








jeates to Mr. A. yourself. Is it not singular that we have received but 
‘3 of the London ra’’ in eighteen weeks 7 
ykins,.”’ “Toronto Whistle,’’ ete., will accept our thanks. Their contributions will 


sour next week, a3 will also the nominations for the Hutchinson and 8. C. Stakes. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 19, 1857 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN HORSES. 
Dear ‘*Spirit.’’—My last communication had reference to the error we 


wwe labored under respecting the time made by ‘‘crack’’ English race 
rses. This prevalent error may be owing, in part, to our general habit 

paring the average or customary time made in England with the fastest 

mady in this country. We certainly have not contrasted the fastest 
‘of each country, nor have we made sufficient (if any) allowance for 
heavier weight carried by English horses. It is quite possible, too, 
been mistaken in assuming (as we generally have assumed) 
I suspect there are few faster 


ut we have 


turf courses were faster than dirt tracks. 


‘Metairie’ at New Orleans. Pursuing thesubject, I may 


‘i, have we, in our calculations, thought of the irregularity or unevenness 


s¢s than the 


courses? Many are far from being level, having ‘‘sharp’’ dips 
lsevere hills. Ours on the contrary, are generally nearly level. It 
night be well for us to consider all these things, before setting up a claim 
the Championship of the Turf. 

swe are about to try Handicap Races, (the advantages of which are so 
a ‘est), and are not likely to be content until we are, at least, the equal 


4 


John Bull, is it not advisable to borrow something more from his prac- 
an If we should try these heavy 
ishts we could more correctly estimate the compirative speed of race 

in England and America. Another benefit would 


1 run our horses with English weights. 


accure. In 
veight for age races’’ we could dispense with the services of boy riders, and 
il soon have a right to pride ourselves on the skill of our experienced 
“3. It seems to be generally admitted, now, that we are far behind 
English in Jockeyship. The reasons are obvious enough. English Jockeys 
‘Mostly men, proud of their profession, and experienced in it, riding 
 Taces in one year than Gilpatrick does in five. 
tis not probable that our sportsmen would consent to abandon the 
m of heats, and I should be sorry to see it abandoned altogether, but 
“ht we not advantageously introduce in our programmes, a few single 
‘, Sty from one mile up to four miles. They would certainly add to 
é rie'y of our meetings, and variety is aééractive. 
‘he suggestions thrown déut may be met with the response that the mo- 
1 English system of racing is a failure, that the race-horse in England 
“W8 degenerated under it, &. I know that this is said, both here and in Eng- 
1, but El Hakim, three years old, carring same weight as Prioress, did 
"exhibit any deficiency in ‘‘stoutness’’ or ‘*bottom’’ in the second heat for 
He ran gamely and well, and was ‘“‘hard to beat.’’ We 
‘not forget that there are terrible grumblers in England, ‘‘g 


‘1 


gentlemen of 
i School,’” who believe that the world (and everything in it) is ra- 
“Y “going to the devil.’’ These men belong to the class who swear, in 

‘contradiction to accurate statistics, trials, and measurements, that men are 
; It is 
Yat all unlikely that the Englishmen who scold about the modern sys- 
‘ racing, would demonstrate, in their way, that Brown Bess was a 


“table and superior weapon to the ‘‘Enfield Rifle.’’ .Fasuon. 
WESTERN State, December 10, 1857. 


./ and Mrs. James Stark made their first appearance at the St. Charles, 
py Urleans, on the 7th inst., in ‘Richelicu."” On the 8th they appeared 
“Hamlet,” supported by Messrs. Hamblin, Farren, and Bowers, Miss 
‘Me Reignolds (Mrs. H. Farren), as Ophelia. The Martinetti family were 
| VTisp’s Gaiety at last accounts, and ‘‘Fiammina’’ was the attraction at 


theatre d'Orleans, the hervine being personated by Miss Matilda 
ron, 


. ° . 28 * 
“© fairy spectacle of “The Naiad Queen”’ is drawing good houses at 


| 


Pinl 
“Chinond theatre. 


relating to the business of this Office | 


Cricketer’s Chronicle. 


CRICKETING IN DECEMBER. 

On the 8th inst., a few of the members of the Brooklyn Clubs, tempted 
by the spring-like weather we had on that day, pitched wickets on the 
grounds on Franklin-avenue, near Fulton, and enjoyed a few hours play 
among themselves, with the following result. It is worthy of record from 
the fact of its being so late in the year :— 

WHITEMAN’S SIDE. 
SECOND INNINGS. 





FIRST INNINGS. 


| Whiteman, not out............ Da: Ds PRO als iatcs Giese ccs eae | 
Walden, b. Aylmer.......0s5.5 6 © Aylmet, b. Byron...:....... 7 
Grey, c. Parker, b. Byron...... 8 c. Byron,.b. Aylmer ........... 6 
ere eee Teer 2 c. Whiteman, b. Byron....... $8 
| Jones, c. Beverley, b. Byron.... 2 not OUb oi cecesccccccsccccsses 4 
| : 
LOUD o ee.e- eee crn ore BY ven Se peated Renee om 


BYRON’S SIDE. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Byron, b. Walden............. 8 b. Whiteman....... Rernaevanis 35 
Aylmer, b. Walden... .icsscane 2 notouty,... an Ue eae 38 
Parker, c. Whiteman, b. Walden 9 c. Beverley, b. Walden 6 
severley, b. Whiteman........ © FURNES So soi ciccaas Sas siete wih 2 
SROMAS, NOG OWS: 85 060.05 608604 2 b. Whiteman...... ae Pie yer e 1 

OGRD socc'<si6:3 iS iGeaties PP, sR. RP TET eR ETE TCR 


NEW YORK CITY CLUBS. 

The following is a brief review of the doings of the City Clubs of New 
York during the season. 

The St. George’s Club have played ten regular matches—club agains 
club—of which they have won three Ist eleven and three 2d eleven. They 
have played twenty-six members in the ten matches, and have scored 1096 
runs from the bat; averaging 109 runs toa match and 42 runs to each 
member playing. 

The New York Club have played ten regular matches, of which they 
have won two Ist eleven and two 2d eleven—the two former being won 
by eleven against sixteen. They have played thirty-two members in the 
ten matches, and have scored]980 runs from the bat, averaging 98 runs to 
each match, and 30 runs to each member playing. 

The Manhattan Club have also played ten regular matches, of which 
they have won four. They have piayed twenty-nine members in the ten 
matches, scoring 874 runs from the bat, averaging 87 runs to each match, 
or 30 runs to each member playing. 

The St. George’s Club play three professionals in their matches, viz., S. 
Wright, Comery, and Lillywhite. 
Lang, Comery, Wright, and Waller. 

The New York Club play one professional only in their matchas, viz., 
‘rosstey. Their five best batsmen are Highiyn, Wilby, Crossley, Barker, 
and Hamlin. ‘ 

The Manhattan Club play only their own bona fide members now, and 
their six best batsmen are Wright, Reynolds, Ray, Horton, and Lloyd. 

The redoubtable Cuyp takes the lead in bowling, and heis probably the 
best this side of the Atlantic. Higham also leads the way as wi cket keep- 
er; Lang is very close to him, however. 

Take it altogether, the rival clubs—New York and St. George’ s—are 
pretty evenly matched, and we trust it will continue to be so, as it leads 











Tacir five batsmen are Bingham, 


to the progress and success of the game. 
CRICKET IN CALIFORNIA, 
UNION CLUB 0S. ELEVEN OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

On Monday, Nov. 9, a return match between the Union and Eleven of 
San Francisco, was played on the grounds adjacent to the Union Race 
Course, which, like the former match between the sume, resulted iu favor 
of the Eleven. The following is the score :— 

UNION CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Weaver, b. FOE ive netas MM be Gtoom,'o. Bate. 7... Saewews 6 
DORs, Wi WOR vicieias dda ics savee? CO Re reo osx24 Peele cevecesecs 0 
Howson, b. Groom ............ BM I cy seas Paees at tes 5 
Kerrigan, b. Fox, c. Conington. 0 b. Fox..... me ee eer ae 
Willock, b. Groom, c. Fox .... 1 not out eT See eee | 
Gilroy; DEREK iwi ieees cons i EO 45.8 cee o ee are rs eccicite 3 
We a, SU OWE oiocctsc cub siawce's ee eee eee ee ee iis Oe 
J. Anderson, b. Fox...... eee ee eee ey eee rere 
Connel, b. Groom, c. Stead..... kL. Diino, 6: BtORe <cncvceccaas 2 
Carrol, notout........... ore me ae eS) er sane A 
G. Anderson, run out,......... 0 b. Fox, c. Blackburn .......... 2 
ee” ere eid et eaten ts b:bPRREN Meare a pas Se 
WeMte ONIN. és ce news s Bs 1S. Gan tolkied eee ne whe hoes x 4 
TOME oc is ess Pores ae nes, ars GU We EN wate Vis Ra he 54 


CITY ELEVEN. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Fox, l.b.w., b. Willock ........ 2 notout....... Se COPE Teste oie 20 
Gilchrist, hit wicket, b. Kerrigan. 3 
Blackburne, b. Willock....... ee ON Co a ee ‘ = 
Conington, b. Willock......... 2 
Stead, b; WillOCk 66 cise cscs. 0 b. Willock ...... on Sues pu tesae! Se 
Groom, b. Kerrigan ........... 0 b. Kerrigan ..... Sree fC eee ee 
Se Ee ery S. Be Origen... 55: bveets beeir en ie 
Healey, b. Kerrigan........... D BOCOWS iiss <esdep- vs ite hheese. Se 
Corbett, b. and c. Kerrigan .... 8 runout........ Rs CEES ee ae sas 0 
SOFOO, MR. OWS) binieis. cde Vd ciicis PRR ORE Seite eS ets 3 
Days, Db, Retrial .... 6.6: 0x0 . 4 b. Kerrigan, c. Weaver........ 1 
Loo a, DR ee ee ee er re ene eee Pee 4 
a) a eee eee 0 pei ow emer faa ens va veces 1 
Biss ceeds tenweculs. «ax ree bulat zis eh OTRAS bs 40 





The brig E. Drummond, which arrived at this port yesterday from As- 
pinwall, brought a flock of forty-two Llamas, consigned to James Fisher & 
Co. They were purchased by a French gentleman for a company in this 
city, for the purpose, we believe, of introducing the breed on the 
mountainous linds of New England. The wool of the Llama is exceed- 
ingly valuable, and as the animal is very hardy and flourishes in high 
mountain regions, delighting in pure, rarified air, and feeding, like the 
camel, on almost anything in the shape of grass, no matter how coarse, it 
is possible that the breed may be planted successfully in the sterile regions 
of New England. 

The Llama is probably familiar to most people who have been visiters 
to the travelling managerie, as a specimen is usually to be found there. 
It belongs to the group ruminantia, of the family of camel. Indeed, they 


are known to naturalists as the camelus Llama, and are frequently called 
the cariel of the new world. 


rica, and in fhe greatest abundance on the Andes. They are chiefly used 
by the natives as beasts of burthen, though they cannot carry more than 
about a hundred pounds weight, and do not travel far without rest. In 
the transit of treasure from the mines of Potosi they have been found 
most valuable from the earliest period. The Llamais much smaller than 
the camel of the East of Europe. It has no hump, but in shape it much 
resembles the camel. ‘The neck is long andarched, and the face, in mild- 
ness of expression and the peculiarity of the split lip, is precisely like 
that of the camel. It rarely measures more than three fect in height. It 
is covered wirh a thick fine wool, which makes the animal impervious to 
cold, and renders housing quite unnecessary. Like the camel and the ox, 
its feet are cloven; but unlike the former animal, it has no common 
horny sole, uniting the toes at the bottom. Appended to the foot behind 
isa kind of spear, which assists it in moving over precipices and rugg 
| paths. It is accordingly as sure-footed as the goat, and being very agile, 
it is extremely difficult to capture it when it takes to the mountain crags, 
as it invariably does when pursued. It is found much oftener on the north- 
| ern than the southern side of the Andes, and is said to become vigorous 
| in proportion to the coldness of its situation. Thus, though essentially a 
tropical animal, the coldness of our northern climate is not likely to prove 
| detrimental to its increase. 
The animals on the brig E. Drummond were taken from the Cordilleras, 
and were sent from Guayaquil to Aspinwall by railroad, where Capt. Chap- 
; man, of the Drummond, took them in charge. There were seventy-one 
of them shipped, but owing to severe weather 2!) died and were thrown 
; overboard, leaving only 42 alive. ‘These, however, are in good condition. 
This is a novel importation ; but if the experiment should prove success- 
j ful, it may become one of sviae importance to the improvement of the 
| growth of wool on this continent. Herald of Wednesday. 


MAN vs. HORSE. 

The fine weather yesterday afternoon induced the attendance of a large 
crowd at the Abbey to witness the second race between Grindall, the New 
York runner, and three named horses. In the previous race which took 
\ place last week, the terms were Grindall to run five miles against three 
horses’ trotting or pacing ten miles, which race he won by half a mile with 
ease. In the race yesterday Grindall had to go tive and a half miles 
against the horses’ ten, and in addition, Belle of the West was substituted 
for Valentine. The mateh was made by Geo. A. Green, Msq., on the part 
of the horses, and by two gentlemen (who do not wish their names pub- 
lished) on the part of Grindall. ‘The backers of the runner were so confi- 
dent of his success, judging from the time he male in the previous race, 
that the night before they backed him for a large amount at 2 to 1, 

However, to the race. The afternoon was a brilliant one, but the track 
very heavy, which fact operated against Grindall greatly, and we dorbt 
not led to the unexpected result. ‘he betting at the start was two to one 
on the man, with few takers, but after the completion of Lady Calvert's 
second mile, changed to even, lots of people hedging at that. After the 
sixth mile it was apparent that Grindall (then in his third mile) was feel- 
ing the work severely, and the odds were freely oficred at two to one on 
the horses 

The horses selected to trot or pace were three of the best in fhe city. 
Tam O'Shanter, handled by George Evans, Lady Calvert by Mr. Green, 
who tooled her in Such style as to draw forth repeated plaudits from the 
crowd, arid Belle of the West, driven by Jerry Millspaugh, who showed 
his mare was a belle of the first water. 

Ve now give the time and rotation of the horses : 











ist milo— Tam 0 Bhantete .aicas cies doese 2.67 
oo. = oY et” eee Weeks sue eee 2 57—5.54 

bd nay COIVOIt irda ls csi ve ites 2.59 

4th * de me Th es Seer ree 2.53 
Sth -** ” er eee hd oe vid ieee i 2.54—8.46 

6th * Belle of the Weat ......ccvecovaces 2.59 
fee °° ‘ " aie rai aah cia e Wea ee 
8th * Wed Cr OBA c kc. cork ikeaer cee 3.00 

9th * LAGY CURING ik ieeicas oes 2.57 
10th ‘* c: SF eM Nau deiticak ds iadews 2.53-—5.50 
Total time ..... ee ee eee ee 29.21 


Grindall ran his 65 miles in 40 m. 24 sec., being beaten over a quarter 
of a mile, and that easily, Green dropping the reins on Lady Calvert's 
back during the last half mile, and bringing her in easy as a bird. The 
result was hailed with enthusiastic cheers, and Mr. Green, the winner of 
the race, received the hearty congratulations of his friends, Considering 
the heavy state of the track, the time made by both man and horses was 
very good. St. Louis Leader, Dec. 10. 





Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne, at last accounts from the gold regions, had met 
with great success wherever she has appeared. She was about to play a 
farewell engagement in Sacramento and San Francisco, after which she re. 
turns to New York. 

J. P. Addams, the Yankee comedian, is performing at the lorrest thea- 
tre, Sacramento, to only tolerable houses. 

Miss Emma Stanley had succeeded in drawing crowded houses in the 
El Dorado State by her representations of the ‘Seven Ages of Women,’’ 
She has proved quite an attractive card to the managers. 

Death of W. B. Chapman.—This veteran comedian died in San Francisco, 
Cal., on the 8th November, at the advanced age of 58 years. He began his 
career as an actor, while a boy, at the Covent Garden Theatre, since which 
time he has played in every part of Great Britain and the United States. 
His last performance was at Maguire's Opera House, at San Francisco on 
the 11th of October, when he personated Alphonse in ‘Delicate Ground,"’ 
and O’Smirk in the ‘‘Dumb Belle,”’ as ever before provoking the heartiest 
laughter among the large audience. His remuins were conveyed t> Lone 
Mountain Cemetery, followed by a large concourse of mourning friends. 
Australia Theatricals.—The advices from Melbourne are to the 16th o¢ 
September. A new piece had been brought out at the Theatre Royal there, 
entitled, ‘The Fall of Sebastopol ; or, the Campaigners.’’ Miss Goddard 
and Mr. G. V. Brooke were playing there. 

The Misses Gougenheim had become directresses of the Princess's, and 
were doing well. 

Madame Anna Bishop left Sydney, on the 29th of August, for Callao- 
Her benefit was a brilliant ovation. 

Miss Julia Harland and an operatic company were playing at the Theatre 
Royal, Hobarton. 

Theatrical Murriages.—Some interesting marriages are talked of in thea- 
atrical circles. Mddle. Borghese, the beautiful singer of the Theatre Ly- 
rique, leaves to Marya trading captain of Bordeaux, who takes her out, 
as it were, as part of his venture. Wherever his vessel, ‘‘La Jolie Javotte,’’ 
touches, his wife will give a concert. ‘The concert given, the merchandise 
disposed of, away sails the ‘Jolie Javotte’’ for other climes. There is 
something new under the sunat last. ‘They say that Mddle. Sophie Dulc- 
ken is about to marry Prince Ridazivil, the richest landowner in Poland. 
This is good news to give courage to our girls, who continue their prac- 
tice, as well as to their mothers who hearit. They say likewise that 
Gueymard and Lauters have also determined on marriage, which decision 
gives cause of rejoicing to the public in general, as they will both remain 
in its service. 

Mrs. Margaret Parker, formerly of the Boston Museum, was married 
last week to G. P. Towle, Esq., of Chicago, and will retire from the stage. 








They are found exclusively in South Ame- 





Miss Davenport is at Charleston, 8. C. 
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countenance of age; that ' he p 
the child, and sheds a divine light on the pathway of man’s life, from the 
cradle to the grave. The selections have been made in one spirit and with 
one object—the exaltation of the Domestic Affections in all its manifesta- 
tions, both a: 
The work embraces poem 
rican poets, beautifully il 
got up in elegant style, printed in good type on fine tinted paper, and 


Published by Routledge & Co., 18 Beekman-street. 


i 
from the works of the best English and Ame- 


The book is 


$ 
} 
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ustrated in the finest style of art. 


superbly bound. 





Gift for Christm1s and New Year.—‘‘The Poets of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” Selected and Edited by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent 
of Bearwood. With English and American Additions, Arranged by Evert 
A. Duyckinck, Elitor of the Cyclopedia of American Literature. Illus- 
trated with One Hundred and Thirty-Two Engravings, Drawn by Eminent 
Artists. —An elaborate and beautiful book, filled with the best productions 
of the poets of this century, both British and American ; it is printed on 
delicately tinted paper, in fine type, and the engravings are executed in 
the first style of art. The volume is elegantly bound, and contains six 
hundred pages. It is well worthy that which it is intended for, a Christ- 
mas or New Year's present, and a fitting ornament fur the parlor table. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square. 





Ticknor & Fields have published the following works :— 

“City Poems.’’ Ay Alexander Smith.—These Poems have unquestiona- 
bly met with more favor from the reviewers than anything of the kind 
that has emanated from the press for many years. 
view’ says—‘‘The most striking characteristic of these poems is their 
abundant imagery—fresh, vivid, concrete images, actually present to the 
poet’s mind, and thrown out with a distinctiveness and delicacy only 
poets can achieve. There is not a page in this volume on which we can- 
not find some novel image, some Shaksperian felicity of expression, or 
some striking simile.’’ A neat volume, with a portrait of the author. 

‘‘Propria Qua Maribus, a Jeu d’ Esprit ;"’ and ‘“‘The Box Tunnel.”” A 
Fact. By Charles Reade.—These are amusing stories. In the first the 
author tears the ladies’ dresses (both ancient and modern) to pieces, and 
Miss Caroline tears poor Reynolds’ heart by wearing a Bloomer costume. 
In the ‘Box Tunnel’ a gallant captain wins a fair lady by daring to kiss 
her as they go through a dark tunnel. Of course the lady is insulted, but 
the kiss wa3 59 sweet that she could not be out of temper, and conse- 
quently becomes his wife. : 

“White Lies.’ A Novel. By Charles Reade.—This work, issued in 
four parts, is now complete, and may be had in partsorinavolume. The 
title does not convey any idea of the nature of the work, for some of the 
lies ar2 very black and very mischievous. The story is a tale of love and 
war, and, like all such tales, full of gallantry, jealousy, revenge, and for- 
giveness. The incidents embrace all classes, from the chambermaid to the 
countess, from the private soldier to the general; and the scenes, both in 
private life as well asin the camp, are of thrilling interest. 

“The Poetical Works of Leizh Haat. Now first eatirely collected, Re- 
vised by himself, anl Elited with aa Introduction by S. Adams Lee.’’— 
Leigh Hunt is too well kaowa to need eulosy from any, but still there are 
thousands who hive never known or heard of his works, and in this 
sense, ani to those who have not read his works, we would say, add this 
to your library, or to your rounl table, and many a weary hour may be 
beguiled. These Poems are published ia two neat volumes, tirmly bound 
in blue and gilt, with gilt leaves. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields also intend publishing, uniformly with this 
work, Longfellow’s, Tenuyson’s Whittier’s, Gerald Massey's, Mrs. Jame- 
son's, Loweil’s, Bowring’s,&c. All these standard works can be had for 
a trifle, without which no library can be complete. 





‘‘Receipts for the Million,’’ Containing Four Thousand Five Hundred 
and Forty-Five Receipts, Facts, Directions, Knowledge, etc., in the Useful, 
Ornamental, an Domestic Arts, and in the Conduct of Life. Beinga 
complete Family Directory and Household Guide for the Million, Rela- 
tive to all kinds of Accomplishments, Amusements, Beauty, Birds, Build- 
ing, Children, Cookery, Courtship, Dress, Economy, Etching, Etiquette, 
Flowers, Gardening, Grecian Painting, Health, Home, Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Work, Feather Work, Manners, Marriage, Medicines, Needlework, 
Nursing, Out-Door Work, Painting, Phrenology, Potichomanie, Poultry, 
Riding, Swimming, Surgery, Domestic Temperance, Trees, etc., Woman's 
Duties, etc. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Complete in one large volume of 
near 800 pages, neatly bound in cloth. Price One Dollar and Twenty-Five 
Cents a copy.—High and low, rich and poor, may benefit by this work ; 
j¢ should find its way into every house ; and no family should be without 
it. Published by T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. A 

‘‘Adam Graeme, of Mossgray.’’ A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant.—The fair 
authoress of this work is well known as an able writer, and has received 
a@ full share of patronage, and deservedly so. The scenes here portrayed 
are mainly laid in Scotland, giving a good view of Scotch character and 
Scottish scenery; both are described by a master hand, and with a full 
knowledge of the land and its people. Those who read it will not regret 
the time spentin its perusal. Published by Garrett, Dick, & Fitzgerald, 


Ann-street. 
“The War-Trail ; or, The Hunt of the Wild Horse.’’ A Romance of the 
Prairie. By Capt. Mayne Reid.—This work, like the rest of the Cap- 


tain’s productions, is of a wild adventurous character, and highly excit- 
ing, and no wonder, for its author must be amid such scenes. He joined 
our army and went to Mexico, and we published his obituary, but he one 
day stepped into our office to convince us we had madea mistake. He 
also started off and joined in the late European war, but they could not 
kill him, and he still lives to enjoy the fruits of his labors, both in the 
ficld of glory and the field of literature. This book is of a stirring nature, 
and we have occasionally made extracts from it. Published in a neat vo- 
lume, illustrated with good engravings, by Robert M. De Witt, 160 and 
162 Nassau-street. 

“Souvenirs of Travel.’ By Madame Octavia Walton Le Vert.—This 
lady is 80 well known, both at home and abroad, and having been admit- 
ted to all parties, even to Royalty itself, that anything emanating from 
her pen would be sure to contain much that is interesting. These vo- 
lumes are mainly composed from private letters, which, when written, 
were not intended for publication, but they were found to contain 80 
much pleasing and interesting matter that she was induced by her friends 
tocull from them the two volumes which are now before the public, 
which not only contain a vast amount that is entertaining, but that also 
which is interesting and useful. Published in two neat volumes by S. H. 
Geetzel & Co., Fulton-street, New York, and Dauphin-street, Mobile. 

“Mormonism : Its Leaders and Designs.”’ By John Hyde, Jr., for- 
merlya Mormon Elder, and resident of Salt Lake City.—This work is 
particulas ly interesting at this time, as that strange people and their doc- 
trines are exciting much attention and trouble, and if what this book 

states be true, the sooner this pernicious nest is broken up the be¢ter. 


is a passion and as a sentiment, as a pleastre and as a duty. 


The ‘‘Westminster Re- | 


that links the child to the parent and the parent to | 





f recommended the same course to ourselves. 








The book is illustrated with portraits of the Mormon leaders. Published 
by W. P. Fetridge & Co., 281 Broadway. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(he Princess of Viarna; or, ‘The Spanish Inquisition in the Reign of | 
the Emy r Charles the Fifth.’’—This work will, doubtless, attract at- | 
tent 1 many, but we will say as the old woman said, after hearing 
1 serm i the cruelties j ted on the early Christians: ‘‘Well, it’s a 
good way off, and a long time ago, let’s hope ‘twarnt true.’”’ Published | 


in a neat volume by Pudney & Russell, 79 John-street. 


BACON AND GREENS. 
BY HON. WM. R. SMITH. 
I have lived long enough to be rarely mistaken, 
And borne my full share of life's changeable scenes, 
But my woes have been solaced by good greens and bacon, 
And my joys have been doubled by bacon and greens. 


What a thrill of remem)rance e’er now they awaken, 
Of childhood’s gay morning and youth’s merry scenes, 
When one day we had greens and a plate full of bacon, 
And the next we had bacon and a plate full of greens. 


Ah! well I remember when sad and forsaken, 
Heart wrung by the scorn of a Miss in her teens, 

How I rushed from her sight to my loved greens and bacon, 
Aud forgot my despir over bacon and greens. 


When the banks refused specie and credit was shaken, 
I shared in the wreck and was ruined in means; 

My friends all declared I had not ‘‘saved my bacon,”’ 
But I lived—for I still had my bacon and greens. 


Oh! there is a charm in this dish rightly taken, 
That from custards and jellies an epicure weins— 

Stick your fork in the fat—wrap your greens round the bacon, 
And you'll vow there is nothing like bacon and greens. 


f some fairy a grant of three wishes would make one 
So worthless as I, and so laden with sins, 

I'd wish all the greens in the world—then the bacon— 
And then wish for a little more bacon and greens. 


POSTCRIPT. 
I return to confess that for once I’m mistaken, 
As much as I’ve known of this world and its scenes, 
There's one thing that’s equal to both greens and bacon, 
And that is a dish of good bacon and greens. 





OPENING OF CONGRESS, ETC. 
Wasnincton City, December 8, 1857. 

Yesterday, dear ‘‘Spirit,'’ may be called the ‘‘Derby day’’ of the 35th 

ng Putting myself under convoy of an old lady who has the 
Carte du pays at her fingers’ ends, I started boldly resolute to witness, for 
the first time, the inauguration of an American, or rather United States 
Congress. It had been said that the new Hall of Representatives was to Le 
made ready for this ‘‘great and glorious occasion,’’ but Washingtonians, 
accustomed to the slow movements of greatness, gave no special faith to 
the assurance, and the nil admirari was evident in the cool manner in 
which the crowd turned tothe old Hall. So they saw the race, little 
cared they for the course. The rotundo was full of men, and the rivers, 
lakes and straits of distilled tobacco, presented some little dificulty to 
inexperienced navigators in this political sea—which, however, is not 
really dangerous. From this you enter a sort of small ante-hall, devoted 
to more particular consultations than the grand centre, and where your 





Congress 





patriotism is tempted to impromptu violence on your pockets by the view 
of cheap priats of great men of the dominant party. Here we encoun- 
tered several acquaintances of both sexes in full retreat, who earnestly | 
My convoy smiled the smile 
of superior tactics, and myself answered with proper nonchalance, ‘‘I | 
merely tvant a view of the picture within.’’ So on we went, undismayed : | 
in the next little passage we confront the centre door of the House of 
Representatives. We turn tothe left, serp:ntining through the crowd, 
into another little passage, and thence into the East ante-room proper 
of the House. Truly, this centre building is chopped into the funniest 
and most innumerable of bits! Another door, and we find the stairs 
to the Ladies’ Galleries, side and front. My guide chooses the lat- 
ter, although several persons are descending in despair. We mount 
successfully—as far as the door: here stand two youths, guarding the way 
so closely that I suppose the door-keepers tripled the occasion : my guide 
knows better, and quietly informs them, that this being the Ladies’ Gal- 
lery, she expects, at least, achance to lookin: Juvenes attempt to de- 
monstrate the impossibility of even seeing, but finding one greater than 
themselves in this matter, finally cave, and we look in, meeting first the 
imperturbable visage of the door-keeper; viewing next the shoulders of 
several other men, and countless bonnets. ‘‘Can’t getin, Madam,’’ says 
door-keeper. ‘‘I can wait, sir,’’ replies my guide. The crowd was 
’ but to me the atmosphere was more. The concourse is thicken 

we are cornered ; the stairs are steep and narrow, and re- 
mind one of the middle ages, and each step so limited in capacity that a 
small shock would send one downward to the next landing; so as my 
companion undertook the moral, I looked out for the physical difficul- 
‘‘No gentlemen should be here, unless they have ladies,’’ she re- 
“Can't help it; some will getin, and the place is pretty 
well filled with ladies.’’ Here entered on the scene another actor ; a young 
gentleman whom I set down asa New Yorker, with a happy combination 
of the Broadway suaviter in modo and the Bowery fortiter in re. He tooka 
rapid survey of the field, having reached the top of the stairs by some eel- 
like process, and addresses the door-keeper : ‘‘You will ask those gentle- 
men whom I sce to come out, and make room forthe ladies. I have three 
who wish to go in.’’ ‘But they can't get out,’’ says the Cerberus, who, 
like all persons in office, goes for the ‘‘ins’’ rather than the ‘‘outs.”’ 
‘‘Ask them to come out, and we will make room for them,”’ says this im- 
provised Field Marshal: whereupon, with singular coolness and prompti- 
tude, he gets everybody drawn off sufficiently, and some half dozen gen- 
tlemen, who blockaded the way, descend very good-naturedly, at least in 
appearance. One gentleman, who is still something of an impediment, 
the door-keeper explains to be in charge of asick lady. A sick lady! and 
the thermometer so high thata breath of fresh air was entirely out of 
reach. We were in, at last, not without the expense of a scolding from 
an old lady, against whom I was crowded, and who, having come early 
enough to get a good seat, was extremely indignant towards the unfor- 
tunate ‘‘Harry Behind-hand”’ class. I looked at her, intending to excuse 
myself, but her thin hooked nose, green eyes, and reddish false hair, 
seemed all so saturated with the most acidulated strong-mindedness, that 
I was struck dumb ; strangled as with a spoonful of vitriolic acid. 

But anyhow we were in, and in time, and as ia a vast many other 
struggles, found that the fun was in the effort. Mr. Orr was chosen 
Speaker, Mr. Allen, of Illinois (an ex-M. C.), Clerk, and Mr. Glossbren- 
ner, of Pennsylvania, Sergeant-at-Arms, in the most prosy way in the 
world. The new Speaker first, however, taking his oath (to Mr. Gid- 
dings), with a short address, promising to administer his duties ‘*firmly, 
faithfully, and impartially,’’ and then receiving the oaths of others ; 
the manner in which it was done making me think of the phrase of 
‘smacking calf-skin !’’ These three elections and the necessary calling of 
the roll killed time until 2.30 P. M., when, satisfied with this sacrifice to 
our country’s good, we decided to think of our own, and the approach of 
dinner. 

I had forgotten to say that the sick lady fainted, or thereabout, tha 
some lady with her added thereto a quant. suff. of hysterical sobs and ex- 
clamations, and these were the only excitements of the occasion, save an 
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applause ia the gentlemen's gallery, on the announcement of Mr. Orr's 
election. 


Well, the world will now go on in order, we must believe. 

Gen. M. B. Lamar, of Texas, is transferred from his late appointment 
tothe Argentine Republic to Costa Rica, for the settlement of o1 
Mrs. L., who accompunied him, is a daught 
shall ‘eve Rev. John N. Maffit. 

Yesterday and to-day we have a renewal of the summer-like Weathe: 
most delicious to such Epicureans in weather as ‘ 
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LETTER FROM “SAM TEST.” 


Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—As I was walking in 'Twentieth-street, a day or two 
in that most arisfocratic part between the Sixth and Fifth-avenues, I wag 
struck by the sight, ata distance, of one of the most grotesque figures m 
eyes ever encountered. At first I could not conceive what it Could be. 
whether a man ora machine, I knew not. It certainly moved, but jn % 
strange a manner that it was not till I approached pretty close that ] as. 
sured myself it was aman. As you may suppose, I was not the only 
wondering spectator ; a crowd of twenty or thirty persons participated 
with me in wonderment. It proved to be a middle-aged man, of rather 
philanthropic visage, accoutred in the following droll and original man- 
ner: A military coat, I think of blue, with gilt buttons and epaulets, co. 
vered the upper part of his body, the lower being encased in q Senuine 
pair of red balloon-shaped Turkish trousers. His head was decorated with 
a cap of foreign but military cut, and asomewhat philosophical ang in- 
telligent face, close shaven otherwise, was set off by a martial moustache. 
His hands were busily employed in playing, not badly, on an instrument 
properly called a fiddle, for it surely was not a Stradivarius, or an Amati. 
unquestionably, had it been so, the music would have been better than it 
was. The heel of his right boot was deftly connected by what may be 
called, for the benefit of those uninitiated in mechanics, an elbow-formed 
lever ; to the end of which was attached a drum-stick, obediently strik. 
ing an immense drum, slung on the back of this extraordinary artist, in 
response to the uniform instruction of his musical heel. To the toe of 
the left foot was attached a similar lever, connected, by some recondite 
mechanism, witha triangle and string of bells, that ever and anon, as 
the toe methodically beat time, sent forth a not unmelodious tinkling in 
rare accompaniment to drum and violin. But what capped the climax, 
our artist, not content with thus keeping all his members, except hig 
nose and eyes, busily employed in the delectation of the ears of his admir- 
ing auditory, seemed determined, at the same time, in imitation of guch 
great masters as Meyerbeer, to delight their sight; for on his head, or 
rather over it, attached either to his shoulders, or to some machinery con- 
nected with the drum, grinned in groresque beauty a big harlequin 
figure, such as children love to torture, by pulling a string placed between 
the unfortunate’s wooden legs ; in this instance, the said string being, in 
some mysterious manner, connected with the bells and triangle, s0 as to 
throw the arms and legs of the figure (not of the man) into all possible 
and impossible contortions, to the extravagant enjoyment of the younger 
portions his spectators. It may be readily imagined that a man, whose 
almost every member was thus laboriously employed, and who bore so 
heterogeneous a mass of machinery on his back, could not very well at- 
tend to the fiscal department of his occupation; soa droll-looking indi- 
dual, with a red cap, now on his head, and now in his hand, bescechingly 
addressed the crowd and the windows above, to express their approval of 
the performance in the only way such extraordinary efforts merit. {I 
threw him a few cents, stoppped a moment, laughed and went on, muw- 
ing. AslIreached the Fifth-avenue, I meta spruce youth, whose age 
has not yet permitted him te study severely political economy, who, as 
he encountered me, inquired, with cynical tone, ‘‘What’s that fool doing 
there?’’ ‘Getting an honester living,’’ I replied, ‘‘than most of the 
people that live in such grand houses as these.’’] And 60, good ‘‘Spirit,"’ 
Ithought this little incident, as the text for a letter to you, on sham 
brokers and bankers, might afford some amusement to your jreaders, and 
lead to some reflections as to what really constitutes an honest way of 
getting a living. 

I am not going to pother you or them with a dissertation on banking; 
if you want to understand its intricacies, consult any political economist, 
and rise, as I have done twenty times, just as wise as I was when I sat 
down. Nor amI going to denounce unreservedly all those engaged as 
bankers and brokers. ButI think I can, in a few brief passages, ‘unmask 
a little of the hypocrisy that veils some of these people, and prove pretty 
conclusively that this poor fellow, who gets his living by ministering to 
the harmless amusements of the poor, does so more honestly than many 
of our bankers and brokers. In dealing with all such matters, especially 
in guerilla letters like these, I like to avoid all generalities, a single ¢x- 
ample furnishing stronger argument than mere abstract reasoning. | 


ago, 


know a firm, styling themselves bankers and brokers, though more of the 
latter than the former, that within seven years past, without a single 
bona fide purchase and sale, excepting for the real estate they have ac- 
quired, have, by being alternately, in the slang of the street, bulls and 
bears—that is, speculating in the rise and fall of stocks, fancy and other- 
wise, been fortunate enough to realise more than half a million dollars. 
Now when it is known that all the stocks, except a few of the State stocks, 
and those of the United States, whether in shares or scrip, railway or oth- 
ers, are entirely controlled by bankers, who, as suits their purpose, lend or 
withhold their capital to operate changes for or against the stock, and that 
between the bankers and brokers there is generally a well understood col- 
lusion, can any honest man regard suah losses and gains as any other than 
swindling transactions? There never was, and never can be, a shadow of 
justification for what are called time bargains ; and yet it is in this way, 
more than in any other, many of the nabobs of this city have made theit 
money. I know another house in this city, that has for years past been 
in the habit of bringing into the market immense quantities of Wester 
railway stock, counselling their clients to purchase for permanent invest 
ment—people having a few hundreds or thousands to invest—assuring 
them that no investment can be surer, thus raising the price of the stock, 
of which they always have a large amount, to a fictitious value, the? 
quickly selling out all their interest, and leaving the majority ef their un- 
fortunate victims to ruin and despair by the loss of all, while they pocket 
their thousands. Is this robbery, or is it not? Banks, we all know, 1? 3 
great commercial country like this, are needed for the legitimate facilita- 
ting of commercial relations ; and brokers, also, for the convenience of the 
public ; but as long as stock-jobbing is permitted, and Capel Court, - 
Bourse, and the Board of Brokers exist, and transactions, that even our sta 
tute books pronounce fraudulent, are winked at by a people, the -_ 
banker and sham broker, who is lucky enough to become rich, will be 
toadied and féted, as an honest man, while the poor itinerant who a 
an honest penny, as my friend of the drum, will run the risk of being are 
rested as a vagrant. Yours, as ever, Saw Test, SEY: 

New York, Monday, Dec. 14, 1857. 

Polar Bears.—Whalemen have opportunities to become acquainted - 
the habits of these singular animals that others do not. Capt. Walker, 
of the South America, relates to us a fact which perhaps is wo snail 
ing. He found two polar bears, a female with her cub, swimming 10 


states that he shot one ninety miles from land. 
sages across seas and bays, which must take several days, t 
own hair, or grease attached to it, as the hair is found in rolls 
stomachs, when killed. Capt. Walker took a barrel of bear’s oil from 
cub which he killedi 
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1857. 


TOUCHING THE LORD HAMLET. 
are aware that the story of Hamlet is taken from the 
storian Saxo-Grammaticus At the same time, few persons have 
much as a line of Saxo-Grammaticus, for he w rote in Latin, and 
ok a folio. By writing im Latin a man secures immortality at the 
acpense of popularity. : 108s ns 

Nor are folios opened with avidity at the present day. People like to 
“ad in an easy position, possibly with legs horizontally placed, and to 
hold alight volume in their hands. A folio, resting against a reading 
desk, defies every attempt at luxurious indolence. 

“Under these circumstances, it is probable that many persons know ex- 
wedingly little of the traditionary character of Hamlet, and that when 
‘hey hear him hint to his friends that he is about ; to put an antick dis- 
josition’’ on, they fancy that the grave pleasantries of the tragedy were 
the sole consequences of his voluntary eccentricity. Hence, at the risk 
of offending autiquaries by the narration of a (to them) well-known tale, 
we shall show to the general reader what a funny person Hamlet really 
yas —that is to say, if Saxo-Grammaticus be a faithful historian. 

Once upon a time—and a very long time ago it was, for Ruric was the 
gon of Hoder, who killed Balder, son of the god Odin—once upon a time, 
when Ruric reigned over Denmark, the province of Jutland was governed 
py two brothers, in the capacity of joint-viceroys. One of these, named 
Horwendil, slew the King of Norway in single combat, and presented so 
large & share of the Norwegian booty to Ruric, that the grateful monarch 
pestowed upon him the hand of his daughter Gerutha. Of this marriage 
Hamlet was the result. ’ og - 

Kengo, the other viceroy, instead of rejoicing at his brother's good for- 
tune, murdered him out of sheer envy, and married Gerutha himself. To 
qecount for this singular proceeding, he explained to King Ruric, that the 
jaceased was in the habit of maltreating his wife to such a degree that 
his murder was absolutely necessary, in order to relieve a most charming 
«nd inoffensive lady from an exceeding disagreeable position. King Ruric, 
who tenderly loved his daughter, found this explanation perfectly satis- 
fyctory, and confirmed the second marriage. ; 

Thus, for a time, the matter blew over ; but, in the meanwhile, the boy 
Hamlet, thinking that he might be murdered in his turn, began to feign 
dioey, that he might thus appear too insignificant for his uncle’s suspi- 

us. He jabbered a great deal of nonsense ; he contrived that his figure 

ald approach as nearly as possible to that ofa scarecrow, and he smut- 
tel over his face, so that his features were scarcely discernible. However, 
wien he made certain wooden hooks, and having baked them in the fire, 

ncealed them carefully, saying that they were arrows for his father’s 
murderer, the more shrewd persons of the court, notwithstanding the 
laughter of the fools, deemed there was some ‘‘method in his madness, ’’ 
and communicated their doubts to the viceroy. 

Fengo, therefore, determined to watch his nephew closely ; and, on one 

ysion When Hamlet took a ride into the woods with some youths of 

sown age, it was expected that his true character would be revealed. 
Hat his foster-brother warned him that he was surrounded by spies, and 
accordingly, to sustain his character for imbecility, he mounted his horse 
with his head towards the tail—which he used as a bridle—thereby caus- 
‘ng muel laughter and diversion. 

Hal Hamlet lived at the end of the seventeenth century, instead of 
fyurishing at the commencement of the year nothing, we should have 

neluded that he framed his sham character on the model of Charles the 
Second as described by that famous epigram, which says that the Merry 
Monarch 


fanyv persous 


‘‘Never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.”’ 

Since, while by the excessive stupidity of his acts he maintained his repu- 
tation for insanity, he constantly shook the very belief he wished to es- 
talish by sayings of remarkable shrewdness. Thus, on the occasion of 
the notable ride into the wood, a wolf happened to cross his path : 

“What is that?’’ said Hamlet. 

“A young fual,’’ replied one of the attendants; winking, no doubt, at 
the rest. 


What he gains in duration he loses in extension. | a, 2 4 . 
that in later days has been styled the desire for Rnowledge. 


| swallowed the extracted particles of food instead of spitting them out with 





“Ala,’’ quoth Hamlet, ‘‘there are many such foals at Fengo’s court.”’ 
Ere the sting occasioaed by this sarcasm had quite ceased to tingle, the 
rty arrived at the sea-shore, where the rudder of a wrecked ship was 
iv first object that met their gaze. The graceless youths intending ouce 
more to ‘‘poke their fun’’ at the demented prince, exclaimed : 

Look, what a big knife we have found !’’ 

But Hamlet reflected for a while, and then said, gravely : 

‘Ofa truth the ham must have been large, that such a knife was in- 
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tended to cut,’’ thereby referring to the sea, and possibly the saltness 
there But, not quieted by this sharp retort, his facetious comrades | 
proces lod to explain to him that the sand on the shore was flour, and that | 
the pebbles were groats. But Hamlet said: ‘‘Such flour as that has been 


ground by the storm and the white-foaming billows.” 

These jokes may not appear very brilliant now, but they made a great 
sensation inthe year nothing, and the court of King Ruric was often | 
onvulsed with laughter on hearing of ‘‘Hamlet’s last.’’ Indeed, there | 
isno doubt that Hamlet and Yorick were historically one and the same | 
person. ‘ 

However, delightful as the mad prince's jokes were considered by other 

rsons, they were not liked by his uncle, Fengo, who always suspected 
at some mischief was brooding, and was determined to worm out his 
nephew's real character. He, therefore, by the counsel of a friend, feigned | 
to leave the country on some urgent matter, that during his supposed ab- 
ence, Hamlet might have an interview with his mother, at which the 
friend engaged to be present, unseen. The interview took place, 
ud Fengo’s friend, according to promise, hid himself under a heap of | 
etraw, that constituted an important part of the furniture of the royal 
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ipartment. With his usual shrewdness Hamlet guessed there was some- 
thing wrong in the room, and to ascertain whether his suspicions were 


orrect, danced upon the straw, clapping his hands and crowing like a 
cock, to the great astonishment of his mother and to the infinite annoy- 
vice of the listening friend, who had to endure all the weight of the 
pr mtricities. Naturally enough something began to move be- 
i the straw, and that something—which the reader may, if he pleases, 
Polonius—was immediately transfixed by the sword of Hamlet. 
Queen Geratha, shocked at this new manifestation of madness, began to 
weep aloud, but Hamlet, dropping the mask, read her a severe lecture on 
tue impropriety of her position. His words seemed to have an effect, as, 
udeed, well they might, for they were marked by a ruflianly coarseness 
which could not be exceeded, and of which Shakspeare does not convey 
the slightest idea. In the fullest sense of the expression, Hamlet gave his 
mother a ‘bit of his mind,’’ and a very unsavory bit of a very gross mind 
it Was, 
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Fengo, on his return, missed his friend, for Hamlet had not only killed 
that most unfortunate of courtiers, but had boiled down his limbs, and 
thrown them into the sewer to be devoured by the pigs. This deed the 
prince openly avowed, but those who heard him merely thought that he 
was uttering one of his mad pleasantries, and laughed as usual. Indeed, 
atthe court of Jutlanu everybody seems to have been an arrant block- 
wal, with the single exception of Fengo himself. ‘That worthy viceroy 
would have killed his nephew without further ado, had he not feared to 
ofend King Rurie, who, as we have seen, was the lad’s maternal grand- 
‘ther. ‘lo getrid of Hamlet by stratagem was necessary, and accerdingly 
the good youth was sent on an embassy to Britain—a proceeding which, 
a3 he was a reputed maniac, must, have been deemed highly complimen- 
tary to the British court. ‘Two Danish gentlemen—whom the reader may, 
‘he pleases, call Rosencrantz and Guildenstern—werte, moreover, appoint- 

|W accompany him, and they secretly carried with them (by turns, we 
piesume,) a bit of wood, with certain letters carved upon it, requesting the 
sing of Britain to put Hamlet to death. It may be observed that, in the 
days of King Ruric, bits of carved wood were the approved means for car- 

‘ying on an epistolary correspondence. With all that cleverness that 
‘eems to have been inherent in the Jutland Court, the two confidential 
stutlemen went to sleep one night in Hamlet’s presence with the precious 
vcument in one of their pockets. Of course the pockets were rammaged 
y the artful prince, and of course he found the wooden dispatch, which 


ie had no sooner read than he shaved off the inscription and carved ano- 
ther, in which he not only named the two sleepers a5 the persons to be 
‘illed, bat also forged a Tequest from Fengo, that the king of Britain 


Yonlt be kind enough to give his daughter to Hamlet for a wife. 

lhe policy pursued by Hamlet during his sojourn in Britain was the 
‘cry reverse of that which he had adopted while he was at home in Jut- 
land. Among the Danes he wished to pass for a fool or a madman ; by 
stitons he wished to be thought a model of wisdom. He first excited 
the general wonder by refusing to taste a single morsel, or to drink a sin- 
Sle drop at the very munificent banquet which the king of Britain had 
M'ovided for his reception. Indeed, so much was the hospitable monarch 
Surprised by an abstinence so unusual in the goo l old times, that when 
H unlst and his attendants had retired to their sleeping-apartment he or- 
dered one of his servants to listen at the door, and pick up as much as he 
“ull of the conversation. Hamlet's attendants, who shared the general 
Citiosity, no sooner found themselves alone with him, than they inquired 
‘ito the cause of his mysterious abstinence. He quietly told them that | 
‘he bread was stained with blood, that the dink tasted of iron, and that | 
' all goud and weig | y reasons for not 
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he 


teat smelt like a human corpse 


| most reckless fashion, so that all were at their wits’ end for fear they 


| did cut, and the courtiers took advantage of the circumstance to fasten 
; the sword to the scabbard with a nail. 


| sword that was hanging over the sleeping king, and hung up his own in 


| would be shamefully violated. 


making a hearty meal. His companions further asked him what he 


thought of the king and queen of Britain ; and his answer showed that» 
his opinion of the illustrious pair was not very exalted. The king, he 
said, had the eyes of a serf, and as for the queen, § betrayed her slavish 


origin by three distinct signs 

Now, the king of Britain was n turally of a kindly and pacific disposi 
tion, with the additional qualifications of that laudable spirit of curiosity 
So, instead 
of tlying into a passion when his servants informed him of Hamlet's dis- 


| forsake him, 


respectful observations, he thought they were worthy of a cool and serious | 


inquiry. Beginning with the subject of dinner, he asked where the bread 


| came from, and presently learned, on the authority of the court-baker, 
| that the corn of which it was made was the produce of a field in which a 
| great battle had been fought, and which had been selected by judicious 


agriculturists on account of its excessive fertility. Clearly, Hamlet was 
not so wrong about the bread ; so the admiring king pursued his investi- 


| gation with reference to the bacon, when it turned out that the pigs of ! 
the royal stye had, on one occasion, broken loose, and feasted on the 


corpse of a malefactor who had paid the last penalty of the law. Mort- 
over, in the well from which the water had been drawn for the supply of 
the royal table, sundry rusty swerds were found, and this accounted for 
the taste of iron. ‘The fine taste and the fine nose of Hamlet could not be 
sufficiently admired by the excellent king of Britain, who was resolved to 
look into those little family matters that had been likewise touched 
upon by his Danish guest. Accordingly, he sent for his mother, the 
Queen-dowager of Britain, and having asked her, very seriously, why he 
had the eyes of a serf, received the agreeable information that a certain 
slave, who had been made prisoner of war, held amore important position 
in the royal pedigree than had generally been imagined. Hamlet was 
right again! He was therefore personally questioned as to the three signs 
of slavish origin he had remarked in the behavior of the queen consort. 
Not in the least daunted, Hamlet replied, that in the first place the illus- 


| 





trious lady was in the habit of wearing the hood of her cloak over her 
head, contrary to the usages of what Osric calls ‘‘soft society ;’’ that in 
the second place, when she walked she tucked up her gown by the girdle ; 
and that in the third place, when after dinner she used her toothpick, she 


royal dignity. 

Oh, happy were the days when Ruric was king of Denmark, when Fen- 
go was lord-lieutenant of Jutland, and when What’s-his-name reigned 
over this island! Talent had a chance of being rewarded then, especially 
at the British court. Far from reproving Hamlet for his matchless im- 
pertinence, the enlightened king of Britain was in ecstacies at his acute- | 
ness, and at once gave him his daughter in marriage, thanking the gods , 
for sending him such a clever son-in-law. ‘That the wedding might not , 
want its proper solemnity, the two attendants were duly hung up on the | 
very day after the ceremony. The advantage which Hamlet took of this | 
latter circumstance can scarcely be called handsome. Although he had | 
artfully contrived the destruction of his comrades, he pretended to be ex- | 
cessively enraged at their death, and the king of Britain, who felt great | 
awe at Danish indignation, gave hiff, by way of oompensation, a large 
sum in gold, which the astute Hamlet melted, and poured into two hol- 
low sticks. 

After he had lived in Britain about a year, he thought he would like to 
see his native Jutland once more, so, having asked the king for leave of 
absence, and obtained the same, he set off with his two loaded sticks, to 
visit the ‘‘old folks at home.’’ ‘The first spectacle that met his eye in the 
royal palace, was the celebration of his own funeral, held on the strength 
of a report that he had died in Britain ; and greatly astounded were the 
mourners, when he reappeared among them, looking as silly and as dirty 
as ever. When he wasasked what had become of his twe companions, he 
showed the two sticks, and said, ‘‘Here they are, the pair of them.’’ Of 
course this reply was set down to the account of the old imbecility, and 
caused explosions of laughter, for these Jutlanders were not aware that the | 
sticks contained the worth in bullion of the two executed gentlemen ; nor 
had they reached the high philosophy of Hamlet, which taught him that 
& man’s money-value is, in fact, the man himself. 

Neither was it suspected in Denmark, that the funeral ceremonies, 
which were s0 strangely interrupted by the safe return of the deceased, 
had been contrived by that very person. Before Hamlet had set out for 
Britain, he had had a second interview with his mother, in the course of 
which he requested her to pretend, after his absence for a year, that she 
had received news of his death, to perform as much of a funeral as is pos- 
sible when the corpse is wanting, and to hang the great hall of the pa- 
lace with netted tapestry. By Queen Gerutha, who was of a remarkably 
pliant disposition, all these orders were carefully followed, though she 
knew well enough that she would see her son again at the end of a twelve- 





| one miss-fire, and another nearly as many without any. 


month. | 


Most obstreperous was Hamlet in congratulating himself on his own 
happy return. The quantity of wine that he procured for the refreshment - 
of the courtiers was enormous, and he added a practical joke to his verbal 
pleasantries, dancing about with a drawn sword, that he flourished in the 


might receive some unlucky gash or thrust. His own fingers he really 


Through all these proceedings, a great deal of drinking went on, till at 
last every one of the courtiers had fallen from his bench, and was lying 
senseless on the floor. Hamlet now took from their hiding-place the 
wooden hooks that had caused so much mirth in early days, removed the 
net-hangings from the walls, and so fastened them over the sleepers, by 
means of the hooks, that escape was impossible. This done, he simply 
set fire to the palace, and proceeding to Fengo’s chamber, took down the 


its place. Great was the consternation of Fengo when he was awakened 
by a voice that said, in no pleasing tone, ‘‘Fengo, your brave men are 
burning to ashes, and Hamlet is here to avenge the death of his father.’’ 
The first impulse of Fengo was to reach down the suspended sword, but 
as that unlucky weapon was fastened to its sheath, it proved a sorry de- 
fence agaiust the sharp blade wielded by Hamlet, and the fratricide vice- 
roy now received his mortal blow. 

Now, it was quite possible that Hamlet’s conduct on this eventful night 
might not be in accordance with the views of Jutland geyerally. With 
that prudence that was his leading virtue he retired, therefore, to a safe 
hiding-place, whence he could watch the aspect of the political horizon. 
When the break of day revealed the gloomy spectacle of a palace in ruins 
and a heap of half-burned corpses, the evrly rising part of the population, 
not seeing any one who could tell them how it had all happened, were not 
alittle puzzled. Sentiments were variel—some were indignant at the 
wholesale slaughter, some wept, while a third party, which seems to have 
been that of the majority, hinted that the event was to be regarded as 
rather fortunate than otherwise. On this hint, Hamlet issued from his 
nook, and made an effective speech, in which he avowed that he had 
avenged his father’s murder; and, in short, managed matters so well, 
that a general shout proclaimed him the successor of Fengo. 

When he was firmly established in his province, Hamlet fitted up three 
ships in a most expensive manner, and paid a visit to his father-in-law in 
Britain. His numerous attendants carried gilded shields, while his own 
target was ornamented with a pictorial record of the deeds he had done. 
Never had the Britonsseen so finea sight. ‘The good king, however, found 
himself in a moral difficulty. 
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of nature, and now Fengo was slain by the person whom the king esteemed 
above everybody else in the world. Hamlet must be got rid of somehow 
or other; but, if he were put to death in the palace, the laws of hospitality 
It was clear that he must be sent some- 
where else in order to be killed, and Scotland at last suggested itself to the 
British king as the very place fitted for the purpose. Scotland was at this 
time governed by a maiden queen, named Hermutruda, who was so fierce, 
and withal entertained such a dislike to matrimony, that if a suitor pre- 
sented himself, the popping of the question was instantly followed by an 
execution. Hamlet was to solicit the hand of this lady for the king of 
Britain, who had recently become a widower, and the Scottish queen, it 
was hoped, would dispatch him according to precedent. Thus would 
Fengo be avenged, and the British king would be released from his moral 
difficulty. 

However, when Hamlet reached the Scottish Court, affairs took a turn 
which the king of Britain kad not contemplated. The terrible queen was | 
greatly struck with the picture on Hamlet’s shield, and told him in a few 
words, that if he would woo her on his own account, instead of by proxy, 
she would gladly bestow her hand upon him. The queen was not only 
tierce but fair, and Hamlet's heart had ever been susceptible to feminine 
beauty. Therefore, we grieve to relate, he jumped at the offer, regardless 
of the tie in the south of the island, and having married the Queen of 
Scotland, had the consummate assurance to return to the king of Britain, 
with his new wife, and a train of young Scots at his heels. 

Hamlet’s first wife, the British princess, was a gentle, forgiving crea- 
ture, who was so delighted at her husband's sare return, that she vowed 
not only to love him still, but to love his second wife also. With these 
professions she met him on the road, bearing in her arms an infant to 
which she had lately given birth, Atthe same time she warned him that ; 
her father did not entertain the same liberal views on the subject of family | 





so 


affronts, and that he had better be on his guard against stratagem. 

this amiable-discourse had proceeded so far, the old king came u 
braced Hamlet as if n thing had happened, 
in the palace. Hamlet was nothing Joth, but, as his old prudence did not 
he ma ized to put on a suit of 


rarments 


When 
Pp, em- 
and invited him to a banquet 


armor which was concealed 
(Bia Nor did this precaution prove useless, for no 
sooner did Hamlet make his appearance at the palace gate, than the king 
flung a spear that would have gone through the body of the Dane, had it 
not been checked by the unexpected obstacle. ‘'he enmity of the king 
being thus revealed, Hamlet retreated to the spot where he had left his 
Scottish adherents ; but was immediately pursued by his enemy, who 
routed the little force of Scotsmen, and would have destroyed every man 
of them, had he not been interrupted by the night. When darkness had 
set in, Hamlet did one of those clever things, that have justly earned him 
immortality in the Danish chronicles. Instead of resting himself, he 
carefully picked up the bodies of the slain, and raising some into the per- 
pendicular with the aid of sticks and big stones, while he placed others on 
horse-back, he made them present a very formidable appearance. Hence 

when morning broke and the Britons saw the new force, they stood stu- 
pidly staring, wondering whence the auxiliaries could have come. Hamlet 
was not the man to lose an opportunity ; at the head of his remaining 
Scotsmen, he charged the gaping Britons, whereupon a general rout en- 
sued, in which the king was slain. 

Matters being settled in Britain, Hamlet returned with both his wives 
to Jutland, where he found himself involved in a constitutional difficulty. 
‘Lhe people had, it is true, raised him to the head of the provincial go- 
vernment on the death of Fengo, but then this post was in the gift of the 
Danish crown ; and though Hamlet’s maternal grandfather Ruric, from 
family considerations, might have been induced to forego some of his 
rights, that venerable monarch was no more, and his successor Wigleth 

yas a person who would not bate an inch of his privileges. Indeed, the 
new king had already despoiled Gerutha of all her possessions on account 
of the delinquency of her son. A war between the king and the irregu- 
larly elected viceroy resulted from this false position, but when the two 
armies came in sight of each other, Hamlet, who had had several gloomy 
forebodings, wished to shun the contest. At last he yielded to the per- 
suasions of his second wife Hermutruda, who promised that she would fol- 
low him, and kill herself in the event of his death. A confliet ensued, in 
which Hamlet was slain, whereupon Hermutruda immediately married 
Wigleth, and thus became Queen of Denmark. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE BREECH-LOADER. 


From the “London Field, the Country Gentleman’s Newspaper.”? 





_ Sir— When I sent you the article on the breech-loader which appeared 
in **The bield’’ of the 8ist October, [had not the slightest intention of 
entering into any controversy whatever ; I merely laid before the public 
the result of my own experience as a practical sportsman, who, having 
gained afew ‘“wrinkles’’ himself, at considerable cost and trouble, was 
desirous that his brother sportsmen should equally benefit by his observa- 


| tions. 


It was writtes originally for the information of many dear old friends, 
brother officers and brother sportsmen in India, with whom I have often 
traversed the dense deep forests of that glorious land of sport, who have 
not had the same opportunities that I have of trying and judging the 
breech-loading system for themselves, and to many of whom it is almost 
unknown. 

With regard to the letter which appeared in your last issue, signed C.' 
F. W., being fully aware that point-blank contradiction goes no way to 
prove or disprove an assertion, Ido not care to go into any discussion ; 
but, if your correspondent will state the amount for which he is prepared 
to back his opinion, I shall be happy to take up the bet as offered by him 
in your last weck’s issue. I hope he will not shrink out of his engage- 
ment, as the Lincolnshire gunmaker did, who offered to make a bet with 
Major-General Charritie of £50 that his copper-cap gun would beat one on 
the breech-loading system, both in strength and closeness of shooting (vide 
“The Field,’ 17th January, 1857), and who, when the time 6f trial came, 
was not to the front. 

With regard to the inquiry made by W. S. as to the reason of his breech- 
loader missing fire so often, not having seen the gun I can only advise him 
(as he says his cartridges are good) to observe whether the face of the 
hammer strikes fairly and true on the igniting pin, or perhaps the main- 
spring of the lock is too weak. I seldom have any miss-fires with the 
breech-loader, and never any that I cannot account for. I know that 
one sportsiman has fired upwards of 2000 cartridges this season, with only 
With a gun of 
ordinary bore, I think the present igniting pin is sufficiently stout; but 
for large calibres, I think with W. S. that I should prefer a stronger one. 
I would suggest to W. S. to get a metal ring made with a loop to it (to 
be worn on the little finger of the right hand), to draw out the cartridges, 
as an instrument fastened to the button-hole is liable at times to catch in 
the triggers. This is a ‘wrinkle’ from a first-class sportsman who 
“swears by the breech-loader.”’ H.A. L. (AN OLp SuHekarny.) 

Sir—I have used a breech-loading fowling-piece this season, and, as far 
as my experience enables me to judge, Lagree with almost everything 
“*An Old Shekarry’’ says of them, except that they shoot stronger. 1 
think C. I’. W. may be in the right when he says that they ‘‘do not shoot 
so strong as the ordinary gun.’’ But breech-loaders, like other guns, may 
differ in their shooting. I may not have got a good one of its kind; for 
General Charritie and others of your correspondents beside ‘Shekarry’’ 
assert that they shoot stronger; and no doubt they, as well as C. I. W., 
judge from what they themselves have seen the breech-loaders do. W. 8. 
says that he has found them frequently to miss fire; and this surprises 
me, for I have not had a single miss-fire with them. Does W. S. load his 
own cartridges? If he does not, I recommend him to doso. C. I. W. 
says ‘‘they are no protection against wet weather.’’ Now I look upon it 
as one of their principal advantages that they are impervious to wet. I 
do not believe that they would stand the test CU. I’. W. proposes, ef letting 
them remain forty-eight hours in a pail of water ; for long before that the 
water would penetrate the paper the cartridge is made of, and decompose 
the gunpowder init. I have, however, tried several ways of wetting 
them without effect—besides the best test for a sportsman, carrying the 
gun over my shoulder in a soaking rain, without attempting to protect it 
from the wet, on purpose to try the cartridges, and I found they fired as 
quick as on the finest day. I am not without hopes of getting a breech- 
loader that will shoot well; and, if I do, I shall never think of using an- 
other gun. Curious. 

Sir—There are several points eumerated by ‘‘An Old Shekarry’’ as 
among the advantages of breech-loaders, which, if admitted, must nullify 
all improvements in projectile force, and tend to re-establish theories coe- 
val with ‘‘old Brown Bess’’ and her advocates. ‘‘An Old Shekarry’’ says: 
(22) ‘*There is much less report from a breech-loader than from an ordinary 
gun, from the whole charg@taking place internally ;’’ and (24) ‘‘there is 
much less recoil than from an ordinary gun,’’ &c. ; and, again (29), ‘the 
breech-loader hits much harder, and consequently carries further, than the 
ordinary gun.’’ Now, these three propositions are so inconsistent with 
each other, that it is only required to poiat them out to show how little 


He had, it seems, solemnly sworn to Fengo | acquainted ‘‘An Old Shekarry’’ must be with scientific gunnery, as estab- 
that he would avenge his death, if it occurred otherwise than by the course | lished at the present day. 


Now take 24 first. It is beyond all dispute 
that, action and reaction being equal—equally divided between gun and 
projectile—if the breech-loader recoils less, ergo it shoots weaker ; and ar- 
ticle 22 makes affidavit of the fact, for it says: ‘“There is muh less re- 
port from a breech-loader,’’ &. True; less explosion, less recoil. Now, 
with the two previous negatives, how can ‘‘An Old Shekarry’’ say, as in 
article 29, ‘‘the breech-loader hits much Ifarder’’? Projectile force in 
abundance is the only means of hard _ hitting ; and the previous articles 
deny its existence. But let us examine a little further into No. 29: 
“First, the ignition takes place in the body of the charge, and ‘s.conse- 
quently more instantaneous—the whole of the powder explo ling ;"’ and, 
concluding this article with a quantity of irrelevant remarks, ending, 
‘Thirdly, there heing so little recoil from a breech-loader, a much greater 
charge of powder can be used, and consequently the shot is driven further 
and harder.”’ The absurdity of the above must be very apparent—deny- 
ing the recoil, and yet claiming the power to increase the charge. Noth- 
ing remains to account for these incongruities, save that in the breech- 
loader is introduced some new principle that supersedes that of ‘‘action 
and reaction being equal.’ I shall not attempt farther tofollow ‘*An Old 
Shekarry’’ in dederibing the perfections of a description of gun he has 
never practically tested ; I will therefore brietly recapitulate the defective 
points in all breech-loaders, and my experience ewbraces all yet intro- 
duced. 

First. No breech-loader can shoot so strong as ascrew-breeched gun, 
which, from its construction, is solidity itself, and unyielding as iron can 
be during the instant of explosion. The breech-loader in question (@. @. 
the French cratch-gun) is merely two tubes “abutting’’ against a solid 
false breech, and held in that position by a parallel fastening beneath the 
tubes, of a very fragile form considering the nature of the weapo1. When 
the charge is exploded, the recoil is against the solid false breech in a 
much greater ratio than against the barrel ; there is a revulsion or instan 
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no o1 hardy enough to assert, in the face of these princi s, that | | Fifthly, as regards th utridge being affected by the damp, I 
a \ ial in fore r range a solid-breeched g can only say that I kept som ided cartridges in a very damp place (so 
Another point remains to be noticed. ‘All breech-loading shot guns | damp that it spoiled some steel things) all last winter, and when I tried 
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tions of guns \ cartridge peculiarly constructed—-*ta close-ended tube of | guns anda loader being better thau the breech-loader, I do not know ; 


paper with metal taimble,’’ intended more for the prevention of the es- 

ipe of gas than any other benetit, being, in fact, a great deterioration to 
the correct and powerful projection of the shot. This as well as the pow- 
der being contained in the tube of paper, and the diameter of that paper 
being less than the tube of the barrel, it must be apparent that in its pas- 
sage out of the less diameter of the cartridge into the larger diameter of 
the barrel, a looseness must be created in the charge of shot 


thus materially weaken its velocity. : 

One other point and I have done for the present. 
us that the idea of a portion of the gunpowder in an ordinary charge leay- 
ing the barrel unexploded is decidedly one of the ‘vulgar errors :"’ an 
ordinary 14-bore gun, 2 feet 6 inches long, with one ounce of shot, will 
etiectually burn 53 to 6 drachms of gunpowder. The last ten years’ ex- 
perience has shown that a quick explosion of gunpowder is most injurious 
to the killing property of a gun: an accumulative production of gas, to 
overcome the friction of the tube and the column of air, up even to the 
muzzle, would be the nearest to perfection yet obtained. An accelerative 
velocity is nearest nature's lawin the movement of matter—instantaneous 
the reverse, and hence its ineffectiveness. 

We have now in very extensive use not only No. 2 grain gunpowder, 
but even No. 5 (or five small grains in one) ; and Iam perfectly satistied 
the grain can yet be much increased in size, with a corresponding benefit 
Therefore, the assumptions drawn on this point by 
are not based on a knowledge of the science of the age 
be no boast, but a mere truism, to say, ‘‘Give any 
twenty | nt. and beat it easy,’’ 
man 

In regard to the use of breech loaders for military purposes, allow me | 
to say that experience with more than forty different plans establishes be- 
yond doubt that, although advantages are found in quick loading on | 
horseback and other difficult positions, which might, under certain cir- | 
cumstances, justify their partial adoption for that purpose, yet it could | 
only be as an arm of inferior projectile power; for never, under any cir- 
cumstances, have they effected the same range as the solid-constructed | 
weapons: and I can safely assure *‘An Old Shekarry”’ that, when they | 
supersede the present improved arms, I shall be content to subscribe my- 
self the Inventor of ‘told Bri ’’ instead of that of the 
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In truth, 
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Sir—Witheut wishing to depreciate an invention such as that of breech- | 
loading guns (which I am convinced is but a prelude to something better 
that will. before long, cause quite a revolution in the manufacture of fowl- 
ing-pieces), still I think it must be evident to almost every practical 
sportsman that the breech-loader has a great many faults to be done away | 
with before it will supersede the muzzle-loading gun—among the rest is 
one which I believe has not been noticed by any previous correspondent, 
viz., the danger of filling the cartridges. The cases ought to be filled by | 
the shooter for his own satisfaction, and then only himself is to blame in 
the event of the gun missing fire. On looking at the case it will be ob- 
served that the pivot is placed in proximity to the explosive composition 
contained in the cap (which is a light French one), and the danger consists 
in ramming in the powder, which is uf a harsh gritty nature, the cap being 
liable to be exploded thereby, or to be displaced and come in contact with 
the pivot. In The event of either of the above accidents occurring the 
charge is lodged in the right hand. Another evil is the care with which 
the barrels require to be fixed after the gun is loaled—a thing which is 
liable to be forgot in the hurry of loading when following up game ; in 
the event of such forgetfulness the explosion will give an upward tendency 
to the breech, andif the shooter is lucky the charge will pass over his 


head. BaGSsHOT. 





Sir—W. S. complains of his ‘‘breech-loader’’ missing fire. Having had 
to remedy the same fault, I beg to inform him that I have found the miss- 
fires are not caused by any fault In the cartridges, as he supposes (and as 
I at first thought), but from the brass plunger of striking-wire fitting too 
well in its passage through the barrel (in the small groove from the cart- | 
ridge to the outside of the barrel), and by closing the gun before the cart- 
ridge is quite pressed intoits place. The claw-shaped projection on the 
solid buttressat the breach end takesasharp hold against the wire, | 
and holds it so fast, as to rob the cap of half the amount of the blow of the | 
hammer. The remedy, of course, is to have the groove through which 
the striking-wire passes carefully eased, or enlarged, till the wire can as 
readily be drawn out of thecartridge with a pair of pliers when in the gun 
all ready for shooting, asit can be so drawn from the cartridge when out 
ofthe gun. The cap will then receive the full amouut of percussion from 
the fall of the hammer, and not miss firs - 

St. Mary’s-square, Birmington, Nov. 1%. 








Sir—I got this season with a French breech-loading gun. I imported 
my cartridge-cases empty, and my servant filled them, and I only recollect 
one instance during the season ofa miss-fire, and then I discovered on ex- 
amination that there were two charges of shot in the cartridge without any 
powder at all. I have this season shot with one of Lang’s guns, and up 
to the present time have used about 900 cartridges, which I have had from 
him ready charged, and I have only had three miss-fires in that quantity. 
In two of these cases there were no caps in the cartridges ; the other I could 
not account for. I have eight or ten friends whom I am in the constant 
habit of meeting, who use breech-loaders, and they all agree that it isa 





very rare thing indeed for them to havea miss; certainly nothing like | New York Evening Post 


the number that there are with the percussion guns. I think, therefore, | 
that there must be something defective about the make of the cartridges | 
used by your correspondent W.S. The only instance in which I have 
heard of any difficulty of the kind arising, was one where it appeared that 
some fresh manufactured cartridges were filled before the paper was pro- 
perly dried, in consequence of which the powder turned damp and caked, 
so that of course it would not ignite properly. 

With respect to shooting in wet weather : I have twice this season been 
shooting in heavy rain for several hours in succession, and in neither case 
had I theslightest ditticulty whatever, nora single miss; while on both 
oceasions the party ceased shooting in consequence of those geutlemen who 
used percussion guns finding it impossible at last to get their guns off at 
all, notwithstanding that they used caps wihsich professed to be water- 

roof. 
. Your correspondent C. F. W. says that he knows that they do not shoot | 





so strongly as the ordinary gun. If this is the case, how does it happen degrades a man—I mean wife-beating. ‘This crime will, most probably, 
that the challenge of Major-General Charritie, given in your paper last au- | be designated by the daily journals as an offence more nearly reducing a man 
I can only say that, among my acquaintance, it | @ the level of ananimal than any other. Again, by young ladies and old 


tumn, was not accepted. 
has been a constant subject of remark during this season, what extraordi- 
nary long shots have been made by the breech-loaders. 

Again, I must say myself, that I have never experienced or observed 
any of the difficulty mentioned by C. F. W. in the fitting of the cartridges. 
I always carry a small hook, with which to pull out the empty cartridges, 
but I do not require to use it above one time in twenty of my firing. 

Iam quite aware that those géntlemen who always use a pair of guns, with 
a loader, do not so much require @ breech loader—though it seems to be 
forgotten what a greatadditional advantage would even then be gained 
by the use ofa pair of breech-loaders. But I think the most important 
consideration afterall on this subject is the one about which the least has 
been said, namely, that all danger is removed from the act of charging. 
I feel very strongly ou this point, asit has been my misfortune within 
the last month tostanlonly a few yards froma friend one barrel of 
whose gun exploded while he was in the act of charging the other, by 
which he has lost a finger, aud narrowly escaped losing his life also, and the 
charge went veay near inleed to his head. The etfect of this upon me 
has been such that I do not think I could ever usea percussion-gun again, 
and it is my sincere hope that we shall see them universally superseded by 

the breech: loader. ‘ 

The question of rifle shooting I must leave to some one more competent 
than myself to discuss. G. M. 

Tbe Grove, Norwich, Nov. 18. 

Sir—C. F. W. states that breech-loading guns do not shoot as strongly 
as‘other guns. I can assure him he is under a mistake; for I have shot 
mine at an iron target against guns made by the best makers, and have 
beat them for strength and: pattern. It is also a first rate gun at game. 
Secondly, he says that they are more liable to miss fire than other guns. 


**An Old Shekarry’’ 
it will | 


. } 
breecb-loading gun 


inimical to } 
its closeness and strength of flight; for most clearly the explosive gas | 
must escape past the now too-small wadding and mix with the shot, and 


Experience has taught | 





in maximum of charge and pertfor- | 





Now, | have shot with mine all last season, and up till now this season, 


for you may not always be able to get a loader when away from home, 
and Llike to load the gun [arm to tire. With regard to the advantages 
or advantages of the breech-louling rifle | canaot speak, as I have never 
used one. 

To W. S.I can only say, thit fear he must have had »ad cartridges, 
for [ have never found the wire bent in mine. 


| 
Inconelusion, I mustadd th it L perfectly agree with ‘“‘An Old Shekar- | 


's of the breech-loader over other guns. 
SAMOTH. 


ry’ as to the immense advanii: 


THE FUNERAL OF CRAWFORD. 
DECEMBER Sth, 1857. 

The tears that silent fall, 
The ritual and the pall, 

The dirge and crowd of mourners gathered round, 
Declare a vanished breath, 
The cold eclipse of Death— 

But Worth and Genius rend its narrow bound ; 


Their offspring cannot die ; 
And fondly hover nigh 
To soothe the anguish they may not control ; 
What an undying race, 
In forms of placid grace, 
lo Fancy’s gaze reveal the Sculptor’s soul ! 


A harp’s low quivering note 
Above us seems to float 
Like the faint murmur of a lover's sigh, 
And a lithe shape to glide, 
Seeking the ravished bride, 
As eager Orpheus moves expectant by ! 


And Liberty's appeal 
From lips of bronze to steal, 
As Eloquence uplifts persuasion’s hand ; 
While near, transtixed in thought, 
From inward rapture caught, 
Music’s high priest before us seems to stand. 


With grim, exalted mien, 
In rectitude serene, 
Our Country's Father reins his martsal steed ; 
And thronzing to the rite, 
Looms on our aching sight, 
A vast procession from the quarry freed ; 


Pandora's queenly breast, 
And Cupid s loving zest, + 

The Grecian hero and the Saxon child ; 
And death's angelic sleep 
Seems evermore to creep 

O’er the clasp’d infants lost amid the wild. 


Hushed by the requiem’s wail, 
As forms so mute and pale, 
Yet warmed to life by thy creative art, 
Haste, like pure spirits, here, 
To consecrate thy bier, 
And living, still proclaim thy dauntless heart. 


Beauty’s immortal quest 
Sustained privation’s test, 
Until youth’s vision manhood’s prize became ; 
Then the delights of home, 
And hallowed air of Rome, 
Crowne | thy unswerving prime with love and fame! 


In Fortune’s noon of might 
Came the relentless blight, 
And Life's best triumphs thou no more could share ; 
Those hands that nobly wrought, 
And truth enamored sought, 
The chisel loosened then—to fold in prayer! 


The Grief, whose shadows rest 
Here in thy native West, 
An echo wakes in Art’s perennial clime ; 
Thy marble children wait, 
In beauty desolate, 
And brothers mourn thee in that haunt of Time! 


The sunset’s pensive flush, 
The fountain’s moaning gush, 
Campagna flowers sweetor incense breathe, 
Beneath the Palatine, 
In studio and shrine, 
Glory and Woe their palm and cypress wreathe ! 


With Art’s eternal calm, 
With Faith’s all-healing balm, 
And Love’s unfading smile—thy spirit fled ; 
Ah, no! by these we feel 
Its presence o'er us steal, 
Though kneeling tearful here beside the dead. 
Eas 32s 








A WORD IN DEFENCE OF QUADRUPEDS. 

‘*‘What a brute so-and-so is!’’ ‘‘How brutal was that horrid murder in 
yesterday's ‘Times !’’’ ‘‘How very brutalising and beastly is the prize- 
ring !’’ These and such remarks are of every-day occurrence. We make 
use of them without for one moment considering the justness or other- 
wise of the comparisons we draw. Now, if I take the word brutalising in 
its proper sense, it means the bringing a man in habit and mind on a level 
with the brute creation ; and, in my humble opinion, such a comparison 
is most improperly applied ; for, of course, a person making use of those 
expressions means to depict a being of savage dispesition, who has in some 
very flagrant way outraged the laws which govern society. Let us take 
as an instance the man who has last figured at one of the police courts, 
accused of that most déestable and cowurdly crime which most lowers and 


gentlemen he will be spoken of as that horrid, odious, detestable brute— 
which brute, upon cool reflection, we must acknowledge to be immea- 
surably his superior. Now, young ladies and old gentlemen, that such an 
individual is the odious detestable being you say, I perfectly agree 
with you; but that you should insult the brute creation by the comparison 
is what I callin question. 

From the brute creation let us first take the horse. What nature is 
more noble than the horse? What more courageous, more gentle (when 
kindly treated), more patient and enduring, than this brute? He will 
work for you, in the most willing way, till he drops, and becomes most at- 
tached to any one who treats him kindly. ‘Then, gentle reader, admit- 
ting all this, as I am quite sure you will, is it not unjust, unkind, and un- 
gen@rous, to insult such an animal by making him a standard to which 
the wife-beater ts to be lowered ? ° 

And now let us take for example the dog, that most faithful and most 
affectionate of all creatures. In this instance I imagine that I can very 
nearly reach the hearts of most people, for who is there that has not ex- 
perienced the love and affection of a favorite dog? Can anything be 
more interesting than the manner he imparts to you the existence of that 
affection and love by the eye, by the motion of tail—in fact, by the very 
expression of the face? Can anything be more touching, more beautiful, 
than the joy, the unbounded pleasure, displayed by the dog, when he 
greets his master after a temporary or even a lengthened absence, or the 
kind, gentle solicitude shown by every motion of the eye, every expression 
of the face, when that master is either ill or unhappy. I have had dogs 
—now, alas! no more—which I do not hesitate to say, nor am I ashamed 
to confess, I considered my best friends, and mourned for them as such. 
I once had a terrier which never left me; and, when I went to dine ata 
friend's house, where, of course, she was inadmissible, she would lie on 
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in my argum nt than all I could write. Well then, I will simply ask t]} 
courteous reader, the next time a monstrous crime happens to come under 
his notice, if, should he exclaim of the perpetrator What a brute! he is net 
paying him one of the highest compliments he could possibly do ; and I 
hope he will also agree with me in thinking that, if men partook more f 
the disposition of quadrupeds than they do, it would be better for lig 
and that where a comparison such as | have alluded to is made, it is ia. 

| tirely erroneous, asin my humble opinion it is paying the man a compli. 
ment where the severest condemnation and degradation is both i 

| and richly deserved. W.W 

London Field. : 


BLOWING FROM CANNON. 

Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq., was committed to Newgate, by the Rj ht 
Hon. Lord Viscount Stormont, and the lords of the privy conncil Oct 
23rd, 1783, ona charge of murder. He was tried under a special Hos 
mission, by virtue of statute 33 Henry VIII., chap. 22, which enasts th t 
persons committing murder in any of his Majesty’s forts, &c., beyond th, 
seas, may be tried by jury in England.”’ , 

The indictment charged that he did, ‘at Fort Moree, on the cost of Afri 
ca, August 4, 1782, feloniously, &c., by discharging at him a certain oy 
called a cannon.’’ The evidence proved that the culprit was tied tothe 
gun. 

The Attorney General (who conducted the prosecution) said, “The mod 
| of execution was never before heard of in this country: he thought ho - 
fence could be set up ; he was certain no legal justification could,” 4 

Mr. Justice Willes summed up. ‘The first point raised was “that this 
was an execution agreeable to martial law, and therefore he js justified,” 
On which the Justice says, ‘‘It cannot be justified according to martial 
| law, for no life can be taken away by virtue of marital law, except in the 
heat of action, or by a court-martial being held upon him. If there had 
been a court-martial, we know of no such punishment in the European 
dominions ; and though they might aver such a custom in Africa, the 
prisoner had no right to do so: and [ should think that a court-martial it- 
self would have exceeded its Juris liction in aafilicting "i 

The jury retire foran hour and a quarter: ‘‘Guilty.’’ ‘In consideration 
of the wicked persons Captain Mackenzie had under his command, the jur 
recommend him to mercy.’’ . 

The Recorder sentences him ‘‘to be hanged and dissected ;’’ remarking 
that ‘‘he had taken upon him to exercise an authority not vested in him: 
an authority which his Sovereign could not exercise. He had condemned a man 
to death, unheard, unprepared, and by an extraordinary and unheard-of 
, mode of punishment in this country.”’ Political Magazine, December, 1784 

STANDING AND FLYING LEAPERS. 


From the “London Field, the Country Gentleman's Newspaper.” 


’ 





| In my last article I alluded to the bad judgment exhibited in driving 
| horses at their fences at improper speed. I stated the usual results to be 
either the habit of baulking, refusing, or rushing at them with an im- 
petuosity that does not allow the using their instinct in taking them in 
such way as to (barring peculiar circumstances) ensure their doing so with 
safety. I will now go much further, and endeavor to prove that on many 
occasions, and at many leaps, riding a horse injudiciously fast at them 
renders it physically impossible for the animal to accomplish the leap, 
We will admit that velocity enables man or horse to clear a longer leap 
than if he went gently to it: but this velocity, so far from giving addition- 
al power in leaping high, directly militates against it: neither man, 
| horse, or any other animal can use the upspring necessary to a high leap 
| when running at it at the top of their speed. Top speed, as it were, ties 
them to the ground, from which they cannot effectually rise while expend- 
ing their powers in pace. As illustrative of this fact, most of my readers 
have seen the vaulters on the stage or in the ring at our amphitheatres: 
they have perhaps remarked that all high jumps are done at little more 
than a walk ; the man must reserve to himself the power of making (what 
I term) the upspring. Now, with the man who turns a summersault over 
the backs of four or five horses, the case is different: he will be seen to 
run with all the force and speed the space will admit of; he wants the 
| forward impetus, and he gets it by velocity. Again, I have, and doubtless 
my readers have also, seen a lot of boys amusing themselves by leaping a 
rail or stick set up for the purpose: the boys will each run at it with all 
their powers of speed ; the consequence is, they none of them jump any 
height worth mentioning—they show about as much judgment as does 
the man riding his horse at a high leap at anything like top speed. I do 
not hesitate in saying, no horse should be thus ridden at any fence exceed- 
ing (say) four feet in height. I do not say this on the score of the danger 
to horse or man, in case of a mistake at timber (though an awful catras- 
trophe to happen) ; I say it on the principle of its being next to impossible 
to leap high if otherwise ridden. I should say the same if the most yield- 
ing obstacle presented itself that we want a horse to surmount, and not to 
knock down. 

There is another objection to riding at speed at fences: horses in this 
pace usually extend themselves, the very thing we should try to prevent. 
I rarely ever saw a very long striding horse a safe and perfect fencer. If 
the reader will consider the thing, he will see that it must be so. _ It is al! 
chance whether a horse with a long Stride finishes that stride at the pro- 
per taking-off distance or not; he may finish his stride at that particular 
distance from the fence that he has not room (in accordance with his style 
of going) to make another, and thus takes off so far from his fence as to 
render it uncertain whether he has power to clear this distance, added to 
the width of the fence before him. Old and very practised leapers will of 
themselves shorten their stride when coming toa fence; in this they 
show more instinct than does the injudicious rider who drives them heed- 
lessly at them. 

Iam quite ready to admit that wide water requires velocity to enable 
the horse to clear it ; but old water-jumpers know too well what they are 
at to go striding up to it; they (if permitted) will, like a man intending 
to make a wide jump, go at it with great force and velocity, but with 
shortened steps in the one case, and shortened stride in the other. When 
horses once thoroughly understand their business as huaters, it is extraor- 
dinary the instinct they will show, if, as I say, permitted to do so ; and in 
the case of such horses it would be greatly to their advantage and that of 
their rider (that is, some riders), if his arms were pinioned, and _his heels 
too. Wild-jumping young horses are pretty sure to make a mess of water- 
jumping, unless very judiciously ridden: most of such jump high, as at 4 
fence ; their powers are wasted by this, and the consequence is they come 
souse into it ; or, if they land their forelegs on the opposite bank, their 
hind legs fall into the water. If the rider attempts, while on their back, 
to make them struggle owt, the chances are they struggie in, and then both 
geta bath. The only way in such an emergency is for the rider to throw 
himself off on land, if he can ; if not, let him make up his mind to (as4& 
Pat would say) land in the water, scramble out as fast as he can, and if 
his horse still stands rampant with his fore legs on the land, if he can get 
hold of the bridle-reins, by the aid of these, and the horse being lightened 
of his load, he perhaps may scramble out too; if not, they have only to 
to take a sociable walk side by side, one on land, the other in the water, 
till they find a practicable landing-place. 

Independent of what I have said as regards riding at fences in a general 
way, we have to take into consideration, among other things, the state ot 
the horse at the time. After what I have said, there may be persons 
living who knew me as a very young rider to hounds, and my conscience 
twits me that such persons have often heard me say, ‘‘Keep their heads 
straight and they'll all go." While entertaining such opinion, be it borne 
in mind that I have said I was very young. However, in a general way @ 
young high-spirited courageous horse will certainly jump somehow, if rid- 
den boldly at a fence ; but I very shortly found that such system alone 
was not the right one to make hunters. We willsay they will clear nine 
fences in ten ; but if they come down a “‘burster’’ at every tenth, we will 
say nothing of its probable results to the man, but shell find thata repett- 
tion of heavy falls cows the horse, and his pristine courage leaves him 
if so, he is spoiled as a hunter, at least for the time. Peoyle may say **): 
will learn to be careful by tumbling in or over; this will be found to be A 
mistake. It will make him timid, but not careful. How should he become 
s0 when he has never been taught the right and safe way of taking ; aa 
fences? He does what such riding has taught him todo, goes boldly an‘ 
fearlessly at it, and jumps as high or wide as he can. — 

This is all very well while he has all his vigor in him, he 
into trouble so goon as that is expended, and brings me back to w ta 
started, that we must consider the state a horse is in when riding _ it 
a leap. Whether he be a young or practised one, while a horse is fré von Bont 
is very pretty to see and very pleasant to feel the swing he takes be he 
ing a large leap at once; but he cannot do that when oe ea net 
must come it ‘tone, two”; and if we ride him with the ill judgme 
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the window-step, and never move from there till I came out, no matter 





shall find it will not. Common sense tells us a half-tired horse 
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over a fence 
to do so. I 


as he can, which we must allow him to do by giving him time 
n no particular is early, judicious, and gradual teaching-a horse 
mi } 


have taught him while fresh : 


: 7 ck upon when in difficulty, and unless the rider permits him to 
may occasion a catastrophe that may prevent his riding again, or 
yo Segoe x , ’ 
for the season, a3 the case may be. Harry Higover. 


LEAMINGTON AND WARWICK, ENGLAND. 


Correspondence of the Brooklyn ‘Daily Eagle.’’ 


\e have stopped at Leamington for a few days’ recreation after our sea 
soyage and hurried journey from Liverpool. The place is so conv eniently 
situated, in the midst of localities which are intimately rere with 
English history and literature, that it must ever be one 4 t see at- 
tractive spots in England. Itisa beautiful town, throug 1 which flows 
the little stream called the Leam, from which it takes its name. It pre- 
sents an aspect foreign to the general appearance of English towns, and is 
said to be the finest in the kingdom. It owes this distinction undoubted- 
|y to the circumstance of its houses having all been built and the town it- 
self laid out within the present century. Its appearance 1s therefore more 
modern than other towns, being handsomely built in modern style and 
with modern conveniences. Certain springs of water of some medicinal 
s came into notice here about the beginning of this century, and 


opertie 
apie in c@sequence since become the resort of many, both for health and 
sJeasure. Rows of noble dwellings, large and commodious hotels, and 


tasteful places of public amusement, have been erected and laid out, and 
the town itself, by the sanction of Queen Victoria, has assumed the name 
of the ‘Royal Leamington Spa.’’ It was not, ag iorgoe or cm waters or 
the pleasures of Leamington that we came here, he ten ves t “1 scenes fa- 
mous in English story and rendered classical by Shakspeare and Scott ; to 
visit the birth-place ‘and the resting-place—the cradle and the tomb—of 
the greatest genius of our race ; to traverse the ruins renowned in the 
wars of the two Roses, and for tournaments of the Knights of the Round 
Tables, and the fetes of Dudley in honor of Elizabeth, and to ramble amid 
the beautiful scenery of Warwick, its castle grounds, and those of Grey's 
Cliff, also of historic fame, but to my eyes both more attractive for their 
rural charms. 

It were to be wished that the citizens of every city and town of our 
country could see the Jephson gardens at Leamington. They would have 
a notable hint how much beauty and how much pleasure can be purchased 
and perpetuated for a trifling expenditure, and how their towns can be 

crnamented and rendered not only attractive to strangers, but a source of 
constant happiness and good influences to the hearts and minds of the 
people. Here was a spot of not over eight or ten acres in extent, inclosed 
with an iron railing on the main street, having an entrance, with two 
small tastefully built lodges on either side, and planted with trees and 
ehrubs in a manner which the English alone seem to understand how to 
do. A moment after entering, broad gravel paths shaded with trees and 
lined with shrubs and flowers, invite you in every direction,—here to an 
artificial lake—yonder to a pavilion or a piece of statuary. As you wander 
you find yourself upon a large piece of open green sward, as soft as velvet 
to walk upon. This is the archery ground. You cross it and find your- 
self on a slope which runs down to the Leam, thickly wooded, with wind- 
ing walks through an apparently wild shrubbery, with grottoes and rock 
pods, aud then a maze, from which came the joyful laugh of children fol- 
lowing out its clue. In this delightful spot, thrown open on Sunday after 
morning service, the people of the town were walking, or sitting on the 
seats under the trees. 

Amidst such beauties of nature, directed and regulated by the hand of 
taste, how could there be other than an enjoyment as pure as the scene it- 
self. But with all its freshness, and neatness, and embellishments, Leam- 
ington has been merely our sallyport from which to make excursions to 
the places which I have already named. om cat 

Kenilworth isa fine pile of ruins. Its dismantled walls still indicate 
their historical character, though two centuries have elapsed since they 
were left uncovered by Cromwell's soldiers. The tagver, called Casar’s 
Tower, possessed in turn by the houses of York and Lancaster, still stands 
almost defiant of time and storm ; the walls of the banqueting room with 
its large fretted windows—in good preservation—where were entertained 

the Knights and ladies who attended the tilts and tournaments, are still 
upright. 

In the interior of this great hall, however, was growing an old hawthorn 
fresh and vigorous as though two hundred years were not its age, and yet 
it could not have been far from it. All over the walls creeps the ivy not 
less old. ‘The effect of this shrubbery within and without, covering and 
twisting around those Gothic doors and windows, is picturesque in the ex- 
treme. We climbed to the top of the donjo, amid the hawthorn and ash, 
and ebtained a fine view of the park and tke site of the lake—now a fine 
meadow, and the plaisance, nowan orchard. The only portion of the cas- 
tle inhabited—which by the way covers a space of some seven acres—is 
she gateway, which is in good preservation. It is surrounded by hedges 
of holly of different varieties—the hedge hog, silver edge, yellow edge, 
» d other variegated species,—five I counted, and all of great age, but 

| trimmed and as vigorous and thrifty as if not over twenty years old. 
|. 2 proprietor. the Earl of Wlarendon, who carefully preserves the ruin, 

also embellished the ground with new plants, of which I noticed the 
ili-pine and Deodar-cedax, which appeared quite hardy. This is the 
ist castellated ruin which I have seen, and connected as it is with the 

‘nes which captivated my youthful fancy in the pages of Scott, it is not 

ly that I will soon forget it. 

\bout a mile from Warwick isGuy’s Cliff, a residence of romantic beau- 
ty ona steep bank (hence its name) on the west side of the Avon. Here 
(oy of Warwick spent the remnant of his days in penance. It is now the 
teat of the Hon. Mr. Percy. 

\ more beautiful spot could not be imagined, connected with one so se- 

sd and venerable. As you ride along the road you first catch a view 
of te house three or four hundred yards distant, through a vista opened 
through a plantation of fir trees of great age, directly in front. Thrown 
vack at the end of this avenue the house appears more distant perhaps 

i itveally is. You pass, however, beyond, and turning into a path 
1 leads you by a rustic bridge over the Avon, you come to an old mill, 

lded in trees—with, perhaps, as there was when we were there—a 

c¢ party pleasantly enjoying themselves in the welcome shade, and 
this point a prospect presents itself of the beautiful in rural scenery 
be surpassed. ‘here winds the Avon through the grounds, the sun 
ms daneing on the meadows, on the same level as where you are stand- 
1 hile on the opposite side of the stream is the wooded cliff, in the 
tuidst of which is the house, carried down to the very brink of the stream, 
tl wantled with ivy. The mill isat work, the children are gambolling 
‘1.0 sward around you, the river comes smilinghy by your feet, and be- 
u, over the stream, is the mansion, but homelike, for it is compara- 

small, 
‘sat surprises one in England is how each scene presents its separate 
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so ons. Time and labor, and variety of taste, have combined to invest 
*\4 ot with peculiar interest. But of the different places which I have 
yt 1, Warwick Castle has made the deepest impression on my mind. 
As tle, as a well preserved specimen of mediaeval architecture, it is 
‘tbe one of the noblest in the country. Along its base, too, flows 


‘on, and from the bridge which crosses this stream on the public 
‘soy isto be obtained, perhaps, the best view of the castle with its 
) Itis the residence of the present Earl of Warwick, and is beauti- 
nished and embellished, with all that taste can devise or art in- 
‘here is a magnificent collection of pictures by Van Dyke and 
Silvator Rosa, and others. The portrait of Ignatius Loyola, by 
at the Manchester Exhibition was from this collection. Here is 
e's celebrated painting of Charles IT. on horseback, attended by 
ry. There is also a library—an armory—a gallery stored with 
curiosities—noble rooms furnished some in the antique and some 
‘lern style. But nothing of all this struck me so forcibly as the 
(| magnificence of the approach to the castle, and the grounds 
with it. The castle adjoins the old borough of Warwick, 
vhose gates the traveller passes. Close to the walls of the castle 
a ming hand-bill, printed in bright red colors, of Clark and Co.’s 
‘rican Cireus, was posted, inviting the people to the exhibition. 
‘red the gates we found ourselves in a road cut out of the solid 
listanee of several hundred feet, completely shaded with trees 
les covered with ivy and evergreens. 
id of this we emerged into an open space beautifully planted, 


\ view of the gateway leading into the outer court, and where, 
7 irh, we took a lunch somewhat hurried by the entrance of the 
: Montpensier and suite. ‘The inner court attained, the scene 
. re beantifal. Greensward and flowers, with gravelled walks, 
- '¢ ‘nclosed space. ‘The entrance to the castle of modern fashion 
pS ©; on either side are the great towers, which give character to 
‘a : * can any pen do justice to the grounds in the park. I know 
I ‘ there is any scene on earth to surpass it. Mount Lebanon un- 
"we Dt ily in the age, and perhaps number of its cedars, may exceed it— 


the the holy hill wants what this has, the undulating ground, the 


e more manifest than when exhaustion calls into practice all the litile 
yee a they are a vital resource for him | 








' 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


sward—so soft that we laid ourselves down upon it, and the;embellish- 
ments of statuary. The cedars of Lebanon alone of Warwick are worth a 
visit across the Atlantic for the admirer of nature once to see. Two of 
them, the oldest in Europe, are five hundred years old 
the castle walls, between them and the river. But through the grounds 
there are several hundred of them over two hundred years old. 
they grow in the greatest luxuriance in groups, and in single trees, throw- 
ing their gigantic arms out horizontally on every side. In looking at 


| them one can realise the scene portrayed by Martin in his scene of the 


hanging gardens of Babylon. Interspersed was a great variety of splendid 
evergreens, hollies from thirty to forty feet in height, evergreen, oak, 
lignum vitae, cypress and yew, besides the beech and other deciduous trees. 
In the green-house is the celebrated Warwick vase, considered the finest 
specimen of Roman art in marble yet brought to England. It is twenty- 
one feet in circumference. In the recollection of scenery such as this, one 
cares not to speak of what might otherwise be worth a note, and what at 
all events, the porter’s wife impresses upon you as you pass the lodge She 
shows the porridge pot of Guy of Warwick, who stood eight feet eleven 
inches in his stockings, and whose arm, which she also exhibits, weighs 
over one hundred pounds. Guy’s walking stick is about the length and 
weight of a chesnut rail in an ordinary farm fence. 

No person who understands the language in which Shakspeare wrote 
will fail to make, when possible, the pilgrimage to Stratford. The old 
town as yet is unaffected by the improvements of the day. No railroad 
disturbs its quiet. You pass along its silent streets, with its antiquated 
houses, and at length you are pointed toa small, low, timber framed 
building on which is inscrived, ‘*'he immortal Shakspeare was born in 
this house.’’ It is the middle one of these into which the building has 
been divided, about twenty feet wide, two stories high, of less than seven 
feet each, with a wide short window in each in front. You enter at once 
by the street door into the main room, the floor of which is paved with 
small stones. A large fire place is on the right hand and a door opposite 
to you leads into the kitchen, from which a dark, narrow, winding stair- 
case conducts to the chamber above, where, it is said, the poet was born. 

How many thousands of all ranks have climbed that passage to pay 
their homage to the mind which entered upon its mortal career in that 
room. The walls and ceiling are covered with their names,—for the most 
part very finely written,—and scarcely a place is left for other names. 
Like as in old burying grounds the remains of the later dead are deposit- 
ed in the same spot where older ones have been interred, so more modern 
names have been written over earlier autographs on these walls. ‘The 
present crowds here, as in other instances, upon the past. ‘Thus Washing- 
tou Irving’s name, which the old lady in charge of the house said was 
formerly on the side of the chimney, has disappeared. Sir Walter Scott’s, 
which has been cut upon the window pane, remains uneffaced for the rea- 
son that it cannot well be obliterated while the glass remains. Among 
the more recent names we deciphered that of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Kings and princes, men of science and letters have been proud to leave 
their mark here, and we modestly followed their example. 

Yet strange as it may appear there is not even a tradition that Shaks 
peare was born in this room. ‘There are other rooms in the house which 
have equal claims to the honor so far as anything positive is known or has 
been handed down to us. Even the fact that he was born in the house is 
conjectural—a mere tradition, slightly sustained by two well authenticat- 
ed facts—that the house was in the ‘‘tenure and occupation’ of John 
Shakspeare, the poet’s father, in 1596,—some thirty years and more after 
his biith, and that it remained in the possession of his sister's family— 
the Harts—until the beginning of the present century. As I have already 
stated the building has been converted into three tenements. ‘That in 
which Shakspeare was born was for atime used asa butcher's shop. 
Another now isa public house with the Ledaic title of the ‘‘Swan and 
Maidenhead.’’ The property has been purchased and is now held by a 
committee as trustees for the nation at large—for the world. 

But whatever of skepticism we may indulge in as to the spot where he 
was born, we can entertain none’as to that where the bard’s bones lie 
interred. The blessing and the curse alike inscribed on his gravestone have 
seemingly deferred the hand of the careless. 

‘‘Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.”’ 

There they rest in peace in the Church of the Holy Trinity of Stratford 
—a noble structure and worthy mausoleum of the greatest dead. An 
avenue of Linden trees, whose thick dark foliage imparts a still deeper 
shade to the shadow in the walk, conducts to the portal. The lofty spire, 
the cruciform roof, the old Norman tower, the beautiful windows in the 
clerstory of tne nave, as they appear on your approach, over and above 
the trees, have prepared you somewhat for the interior ; but your expecta- 
tions are more than realized. 

Modern taste has carefully renewed and restored its antiquity. Heavy 
pillars supporting pointed arches divide the aisles from the nave and as you 
walk up'the latter—for you have entered at the end opposite to tlhe chancel 
—and look upwards and around you, the carved timber roof—the stone 
pulpit—the graceful tracery of the windows above—the lofty chancel—the 
old choral stalls, all attract yourattention. Beyond the chancel is a chapel 
in which are splendid monuments—with effigies of white marble resting on 
arches supported by Corinthian pillars, and armorial bearings—of men for- 
gotten save that their names get some remembrance because they are with- 
in the halo of Shakspeare’s tomb. On the left hand side of the chancel is 
the momument of Shakspeare fixed on the wall—a simple bust—said to be 
a resemblance to him. ‘Stay, passenger; why goest thou by so fast. 
Read if thou canst, whom envious death has pas®’’ Beneath your feet 
are the gravestones of Shakspeare, Anne Hathaway, and other members of 
his family, covering their mortal remains. 

Of the other tombs there is one of Joln-A-Combe, the usurer, who is 
immortalised in ridicule by the bard. The clerk of the parish, who open- 
ed the church to us, informed us that Richard H. Dana, who visited this 
place a short time ago, claimed descent from John-A-Combe through his 
mother—a claim which one would think could not have been made. 

In the vestry room of the church there are othcr monumental tablets. 
The sublime and ridiculous are, however, here, as elsewhere, connected 
together, and I could not help transcribing at length an inscription illus- 
trating the adage in connection with the great monument in the chancel. 
It is the epitaph of one Richard Hill. It is particularly rich, as showing 
the joyful escape of the deceased from his earthly trouble—his two wives 
—and that though a tailer he would not cabbage. It reads thus :— 

‘Two matrones of good fame he married in Gode’s feare, 
And now releast in joi he reasts from worldlie sorrow. 
Here lieth intombed the corpse of Richarde Hill, 

A woollen draper being in his time, 

Whose virtues live, whose fame dooceth florish stil, 
Though he desolved be to dust and slime. 

A mirror he and paterne mai be made 

For such as shall suckcead him in that trade. 

He did not use to sweare to gloze eather faigne, 

His brother to defraude in bargainings. 

He would not strive to get excessive gains 

In any clothe or other kind of thinge. 

His servant I this truthe can testifie, 

A witness that beheld it with my eie.”’ 

The drive back to Leamington took us by Charlecote Hall, a fine old 
mansion and specimen of tbe Elizabethan style of architecture. Herds of 
deer were browsing in the park around it, reminding us that it was here 
that Shakspeare was tried for deer killing before the proprietor, Sir Thos. 
Lucy, the justice, whom he has immortalised as Justice Shallow. lhe 
whole scene was particularly pleasing. exhibiting an old English mansion 
in all its glory. M. 

A COFFEE-ROOM SKETCH. ’ 

The speaker was dressed in deep black, worn, however, with that degage 
air peculiar to the votaries of Bacchus, or that nameless god—oflspring of 
Bacchus and Ceres—who may have invented the noble liquor called whis- 
ky. It was fine to see the easy folds in which his neckcloth confined his 
shirt collar, moist with the generous drops that trickled from the chin 
above—its little percentage upon the punch. ‘There was a fine dashing 
black satin waistcoat that called for its share, and generonsly disdained 
to be buttoned. I think this is the only specimen I have seen yet of the 
personage still so frequently described in the Trish novels—the careless 
drinking Squire—the Irish Will Whimble. *‘sir, says he, ‘‘as I was tell- 
ing you before this gentleman came in (from Westport, I preshume, sl’, 
by the mail: and ‘my service to you !’) the butchers in Chume (Tuam)— 
where I live, and shall be happy to see you, and give you a good shake- 
down, a cut of mutton, and the use of as good a brace of pointers as ever 
the butchers say to me, whenever I look in at their shops, 
and ask for a joint of meat, they sav, ‘Take down that quarter o' mut- 
ton. boy, it’s no use weighing it for Mr. Bodkin. He can tell with an eye 
what's the weight of it toan ounce!’ And so, sir, I can ; and I'd make 
a bet to go into any market in Dublin, Tchume, Ballinasloe, w here you 
please, and just by looking at the meat decide its weight. At the 
pause, during which the gentleman, here designated Bodkin, drank off 
his materials, the young officer said gravely that this was a very rare and 
valuable accomplishment, and thanked him for the invitation to 'chume. 
The honest gentleman proceeded with Lis personal memoirs, and, calling 
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| do, I could only get a bid for one of ’em, and sold her for sixteen pound 
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re began discoursing about horses. ‘‘Them, I don’t 
| know,”’ says he, confessing the fact at once, ‘‘or if 1 do, I’ve been always 
|}so unlucky with them that it's as good as if I didn’t. To give you an 
idea of my ill fortune Me brother-’n-law Burke once sent me three 
colts of his to sell at this very fair of Ballinasloe ; and, for all that I could 


And d’ye know what that mare was, sir?’’ says Mr. Bodkin, giving a 
thump that made the spoon jump out of the ‘punch glass for afright. 
‘*D’ye know who she was? She was Water-Wagtail, sir, Water-Wag- 
tail! She won fourteen cups and plates in Ireland before she went to 
Liverpool ; and you know what she did there?” (We said, ‘Oh! of 
course.”’) ‘Well, sir, the man who bought her from me sold her for four 
hunder’ guineas ; and in England she fetched eight hunder’ pounds.”’ 
Thackeray’s “Irish Sketch-Book,’’ 


SHAKSPEARE AND MR. CHARL 4S KEAN. 


PP se I ’rincess's Theatre, London.—A few days more, and Shakspeare’s 
empest,’’ the most beautiful of poets’ dreams, will have vanished from 
the stage of the Princess's Theatre. In the minds of the thousands it has 
delighted it will live for ever as an embodied fancy. Ariel floating alone 
over the expanse of waters, but happy in his solitude, is an image that 
can never fade. The spirit of light was never represented with such 
ethereal brightness, the main thought of the play was never so luminously 
exhibited to the corporeal eye, as it has recently been under the magical 
influence of Mr. C. Kean. Still when we learn from the announcements 
that ‘‘The Tempest’’ will be followed by the reproduction of “Richard 
IL.,’’ we can scarcely regret that the lovely dream is over. ‘I'he real mis- 
sion of Mr. C. Kean is to summon from the tomb the figures of past ages ; 
to render that which was once real, real once more ; to bid Sardanapalus 
again revel amid oriental old-world luxury, while the bolt of fate is im- 
pending over his head ; to renew the almost regal pomp of Wolsey, and 
show the depth of his fall by the height of his elevation ; to make their 
mailed adherents once more rally round rival dynasties, and snatch the 
crown from the tumult of the battle-field ; to revive the elegant magnifi- 
cence of Greek civilisation into a thing of life, and to waken it from its 
fossil existence in the broken stones and columns of classic ages. Ina 
word, the managerial genius of Mr. C. Kean is essentially the genius of his- 
tory. We admire the luxiffiant imagination to which we owe ‘The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ and ‘The 'Tempest,’’ but we feel that these 
“revivals’’ are only the sports of the great manager. His earnest mo- 
ments belong to the half-mythical glories of Assyria, the sunny enjoy- 
ments of Hellas and her colonies, the baronial brawls and revelries of Old 
England. It is as the illustrator of history that Mr. C. Kean will be 
handed down in the annals ef the stage, in which there will not be found 
& more prominent chapter than that which records his rule of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. We can scarcely expect that ‘‘The empest’’ will be 
brought forward again. Although the part of Prospero has always been 
sustained by the first tragic actors, it is essentially weak, and its perform- 
ance by a manager implies a self-sacrifice for the suke of the general effect. 
It was, doubtless, highly important that Mr. Kean’s name should appear 
in the bill, and admirably impressive was his delivery of the ‘speech that 
declares the fragility of ‘‘cloud-capped towers,’’ exquisitely touching his 
farewell pronounced on the deck of the departing vessel. Still when we 
recollect how finely, as Cardinal Wolsey, he delineated the effect of a 
gradually accumulated woe upon a mind inured to prosperity ; how ex- 
quisitely, in Richard IL., he exhibited the phases of a soul rising in dignity 
as fortune-sank lower ; we feel that in delivering two or three reflective 
speeches, in which no secret of human emotion can be revealed, his genius 
as an actor is not adequately employed. With the revival of ‘‘Richard 
If."’ he will once more have a part worthy of himself. Those who have 
not seen this wonderful stage-creation—for we can apply to it no other 
term—should not miss the opportunity of learning what can be effected 
by genius, information, and energy, when combined for the purposes of 
historical instruction. So minute are the details of this noble play, that 
no power of description can convey anything like an adequate idea of their 
general effect to one who has not witnessed them. We may talk of the tour- 
nament at Gosford green, of the death bed of Johnof Gaunt, of the mar- 
vellous ‘‘episode’’ that presents a street literally built on the stage, but 
after all, we shall only have uttered ‘‘words, words, words,’’ which, 
however they may stimulate the imagination, cannot raise it to the level 
of the actuality present to the spectator. As for those of the London 
public who have already seen ‘Richard II.,’’ they need not be reminded 
that their visits must be repeated again and again before it can be under- 
stood or appreciated in all its parts. 

These grand ‘revivals’ at the Princess’s Theatre are not only deeply 
interesting to the historical student, who delights to behold the past re- 
animated before his eyes, and to the admirer of true acting, who follows 
Mr. avd Mrs. C, Kean through their excellent and varied delineations of 
human feeling, but they answer the high moral scope of tragedy to an ex- 
tent that has rarely been so much as contemplated. What is tragedy but 
a poetical representation of the abortive struggles of individual man 
against that mysterious power which the Pagan Greek styled destiny, 
which the Christian terms providence, and which the godless man of the 
world designates the ‘‘force of circumstances.’’ What is its moral but 
the solemn warning that earthly greatness, however secure it may appear 
is rotten at the core, and perpetually undermined by a host of unseen foe, 
whose might is beyond resistance. 8 

Richard surrounded by his regal glories, and the captive Richard parting 
from his Queen at the ‘Traitor’s Gate,’’ would be less powerfully con- 
trasted were the throne and its appurtenances of inferior brilliancy, and 
the low, dark archway less perfect in its gloom. The scenic decorations 
used are not mere adjuncts to the poem, but are in themselves a part of 
the poem, the idea of which is, by their introduction, developed to a de- 
gree of perfection utterly unknown in earlicr ages. Greatly would Shaks- 
peare have exulted had he foreseen the amount of historical knowledge of 
which his plays have now become the vehicles. ‘The teaching of the pub- 
lic, in which the stage was to hold the office of preceptor, and of which he 
sketched the outline in his immortal works, is now carried to its height at 
the Princess's Theatre. 

The ancient Greeks, who are often erroneously held up as worshippers 
of unadorned simplicity, were fully aware of the value of accessorial aid in 
scenic art. In the life of Adschylus, contained in the Mediccan manuscript 
—probably the work of some grammarian of Alexandria—the merits of 
the great reformer, or as we almost say, inventor of antique tragedy are 
thus stated :—‘‘ Auschylus was the first to improve tragedy by passion of a 
more exalted kind ; he introduced scenic decoration, and struck the eyes 
of the spectators through the aid of paintings and machinery, altars and 
tombs, triumpets, ghosts, and furies."’ In this passage the various means 
of gratifying the audience are somewhat ludicrously huddled together, but 
the leading fact is obvious, that the labors of Afschylus in his capacity (as 
we should now say) of ‘‘manager’’ are placed by the writer on the same 
level with his improvement of tragedy, and the exaltation of the passion 
depicted. The characters of the poet and the decorator of the stage are 
not separated ; but it is considered that in both capacities Atschylus was 
still exercising his function of tragedian—a poet, while he put words of 
terror into the mouths of his Eumenides, and equally a poet while he 
clothed these fearful beings with the visible accompaniments that had so 
awful an effect upon the Athenian public. ‘The modern usage of writing 
‘dramatic poems’’ not intended for the stage has led to a distinction be- 
tween poetry and stage propriety that was wholly unknown to the age of 
Pericles, so often cited as a period of the severest taste. A tragedy was an 
entire thing composed of two essential parts. One of these was the poem, 
strictly so called; the other was the decoration, which was no more to be 
regarded as a mere appurtenance than the notes of the composer are con- 
sidered an accessory to the words of the libretto by the patrons of modern 
opera. Such a dramatic entirety is presented in the Princess's revival of 
“Richard If.’’ Previously to its present production it was never a favor- 
ite play. Even the performance of the late Mr. Edmunjl Kean, though it 
excited the warmest admiration amongst the critics of the day, could not 
secure a run exceeding a few nights. Without the visible poem, the writ- 
ten and spoken poem was insufficient. Atthe Princess’s Theatre all that 
was wanting has been supplied. The imperfect outline is completely filled 
up; and the entire work, with its literary and decorative parts, stand as 
one of the most attractive historical pictures ever presented on the stage 
—the principal figure and living moral of the tale being the unhappy 
monarch, as embodied by our great tragedian, Mr. Charles Kean. 








Extraordinary Wheat.—We have just had an opportunity of ex inining a 
specimen of a wonderful growth of wheat, raised from imported seed by 
Major Quentin, Old-court, near Waterford, and appropriately designated 
‘‘Giant wheat.’’ One single grain produced 72 stems, each bearing an ear 
from 5} to 7} inches long! The ears, on being rubbed out, were found to 
contain from 87 to 102 grains each ; thus making a total of 5600 grains to 
one stem! These figures have been accurately arrived at, and certainly 
present an unexampled evidence of prolific reproduction. 

: Clonmel Chronicle, 

Monster Cabbage.—Thetre is just now exposed, in the window of Mr. Tay- 
lor, seedsman, Inverury. a ‘‘drumhead cabbage,’’ brought from the new 
Keith Hall gardens, weighing no fewer than 28jlb. ‘This monster wag 





grown by Mr. Hall, gardener at Keith Hall, and will add another laurel to 
his crown as a vegetable gardener. * Aberdezn Journal, 
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On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 
Pharsalia Association. —On Saturday, Nov. 28th, the Pharsalia Association 
held its annual meeting for the election of oilicers. The following gentle- 


men were unanimous ¢ 
Mr. R. C. Evans, President. 
Col. Joun Minor and Mr. 
Mr. A. Lovis Brycamen, Jr., Secretary. 
Cuas. Cnorarp, Mr. Hicarins, and Dr. E. M. Bracksrrn, Stewards. 
Mr. Lennox St r. F . 


he ow bbe i 
Committee 
Mr. Jacos Crizer, and Dr. Joux C. Ince, Timers 
Mr. E. S. Russe and Mr. J H. Wivston, Distance Judges 
Major R. Exwarp, and Mr. D. P. Jackson, Patrol J S 


The Mouth of the Horse.—The following particulars of a rather extraordinary 
case involving a question of so little importance to the veterinary profes- 








sion, were sent to the Editor of ‘*Bell’s Life in London’’ by a member 

the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons :— 
Mr. Editor—At the beginning 

sent two colts under my car 

ridden a little with hounds, 

one a bay, by Charles XII., t! 

years old, and having, of course 

} 


56, Mr. Whitaker 
mounted, 


f the month of March, 
for the purpose of being bitted, 
and castrated. Th 

ther achesnut, by The Magnet, both two 
. the whole of the sucking incisor teeth in 





each jaw, above and below. After being ridden about six weeks, I castrat- 





ed them, and when well enough to travel sent them home to be turned 
out. The chesnut was taken up, and sent here immediately after the last 
Doncaster Races for the purpose of being got into condition, and hunted a 
little. He is still here, in work, and I often noticed his forward mouth— 

his tusks are through, and are in a very forward state of development, par- | 
ticularly those in the lower ja and he has jive permanent incisor teeth | 
above and below; ently, many would say he was rising Jive years old, 

instead of which he is only 


years old. He has, on the near 
side, one sucking tooth, ab below. He is well furnished, and not 








consequet 








at all coltish in appearance. G.C. 
Epwinstong, Notts, Noy. 24 


Foot Races.—The ‘‘Boston Herald’ of the 9th inst. gives the following | 
account of foot racing which came off there the day previous :~ 

At the Fair Grounds on Boston Neck, yesterday afternoon, there wasa 
small gathering of the fancy to witness the fast races advertised a few days 
previously. The tirst race was against time, by Alfred Elson, the ‘‘Lon- 
don Antelope’’ who was matched to run twenty miles in two hours. 

Elson is an English man, five feet four inches high, and weighs 9} 
stone, or 133lbs. He was not in good training, and should have weighed, | 
foratwenty mile race, He ran ten milesin beautiful 
style, and then gave in. On taking off his shoes the nailof his great toe | 
on the right foot black, havi y ssed by the shoe, 
which was a size too sipall. xd that Elson is a | 
very extraordinary pedestriar ug ot in train- 


ing, apparently with gre 
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ta me ort 1:Ulii 
Fleon ia ry sof nner , 13 ‘ bt ane £8 } 
480N 18 a Very quiet young snd 1S quite ¢ ient that be 





can do twenty miles in two hours, very comfortably. He 
Juse, 


mingham H« Portland street. | 
A tiv iles race was then run by Thos. Woods, alias ‘‘Butcher,’’ and 

James F th of East Cambridge. ‘‘Butcher’’ was the winner by ferty 

yards—time, 51:50. 
Lliness of Hiram Woodruff.—We regret to learn that Mr. Hiram Woop- | 


nurr, the celebrated trainer and jockey, is seriously ill, and that but slight 
hopes are entertained of his recovery. We hope, however, that such is 
not the fact, but that weshall be able in our next to announce some 


improvement. 





1 ¢ 


The Pigeon Challenge.—Not having heard from the ‘‘Friend of Taylor,’ 
we presume the parties do not feel disposed to shoot the match at Savan- 
nah. We are therefore authorized by Mr. Kiyo to say that he will shoot 
25 double birds in New York or vicinity, for $100 or $1000. The 
match can be made by applying at our office. 


Lecture on the Horse's Foot.—A Lecture on the Horse’s Foot, and in regard 
to the best modes of Shoeing, etc., will be delivered, by invitation, at the 
New York Medica] College, 13th street, adjoining the Academy of Music, on 
Monday evening next, 21st inst., at half past 7. Veterinary Professor Rat” 
ston, who is the lecturer, is known to our readersas the writer of several 
papers on Veterinary subjects, and of one or two on the teeth of the horse, 
and his attainments in this especial art and science are well known and 
appreciated. As some knowledge of the above subjects is of vital moment 
to all who use and value horses, we think no hour and quarter, or quarter 
dollar, could be better applied, by whosoever owns or is interested in the 
animal, or have anything to do with his Shoeing. The pasterns and foot 
joints, &c., will be illustrated and explained by means of large, tine pic- 
tures ; and some Portraits of Blood Horses and other domestic animals 
will be exhibited, splendidly illuminated Ly a powerful Hydro Oxygen 
Light, 


Mobile Jockey Club:—The following named gentlemen have been clected 
Officers of the Mobile Jockey Club, for the ensuing current year :—F. A. 
Ross, President ; T. B. Lyyesand Asa Hour, Vice Presidents ; R. A. Lewis, 
Secretary ; A. A. Sossman, Reporter. 





Deer Hunting.—A party of deer hunters, consisting of forty gentlemen 
from Albermarle, Virzinia, with over fifty hounds, have been engaged for 
some days ina grand deer hunt in the mountains of Augusta. These gen- 
tlemen go out every fall, and usually have fine success and an abundance 
of manly and invigorating sport. When last heard from they had killed 
twelve deer and oue bear. 

Profitable Farming.—Mr. Josuva Purprs, of Hawkins county, Tenn., has 
had under cultivation the present year 700 acres of wheat, 700 acres of 
oats, 700 acres of corn, and 1000 acres of clover and grass. His harvest in- 
come, it is said, will be no less than $20,000. Mr. P.’s valuable farms are 
upon the Holston river, about 25 miles distant from the East Tennessee 
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fact that the ‘‘s 3 Of the times » to prove that, at least in « 
tl ing generation have sadly degenc: 1 from manly and cleva- 
ting tastes which distinguished our forefathers. 
Bar rooms and billiard saloons now usurp the place of private well re- 
ulated clubs. In the former, a young man’s capacity is measured 
xy the strength of his head and nerves, than by his skill in manly amuse 
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Mr. Editor. 


1 gentlemen evince, on seeing a well contested game. 
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may indulge, with the luxury of : 


n of the fascination of the game, than by witnessing the ex- 
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ceneral indifference on matters 
maintenance of a good Racket 


world ; attached to it | 
containing four bowling alleys, bil- 
hist and reading rooms. I hear that a bat court is in con- 

l those gentlemen of 


1 softef 


ss Violent exertion. Among the players are said to be three or 


by the players of the respective games, 
that Cricket and Rackets are the two most scientific and 
l athletic games. The latter, I imagine, requires a great- 
With Cricket in 
r, who could complain of a dearth of manly, 


You, Iam 


witnessed the ‘‘rise and progress’’ of true sport in these 
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ment its ‘‘Fall,’’ which to me is as clear as the hand- 


Yours, truly, 


BLOOD STOCK, 








A Retirep RACKETER. 


H. GIBBONS, ESQ., OF MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


1. Manet, ch. m., foaled in 1545, by Imp. Trustee, out of Andrewetta 


by Andrew—Oscar, &c. 


1852. 
1853. 
1854. Br. 
1855. 
1856. Ch. 
1857. Br. 





Her Produce. 


f. by Zinganee (sold). 


Missed to Financier 


c. Sir Hugh, by Trojan. 
c. by Mariner. 


Stinted to Tre jan. 


2. GoLppix, b 


of the two True 


4 
7 
i 


1029 
Loi 


PuHILo, b. a 


edbreast—Imp 


| mare by Cub—S 


by Imp. Barefoo 


5. Pasta, b. m., 


. m., foaled ir 


Blues by the Byerly Turk. 


Her Produce. 


855. B. f. Goldleaf, by Trojan (property of Mr. Toler). 
856. Missed to Trojan. 


} 


Br. f. Billon, by Mariner. 
Stinted to Revenue. 


Belsea by Regulus—Bartlett’s Childers—Honeywood Arabian— 


Ch. c. Johnny Dodson, by Tally-ho (property of Mr. Watson), 
Missed. 


1548, by Boston, out of Imp. Goldwire by 
ne—Young Amazon by Gohanna—Amazon by Driver—Fractious 


Miss 


-the dam 


1., foaled in 1851, by Mariner, out of Cassandra by Imp. 


Flirtilla Junior by Sir Archy—Flirtilla by Sir Archy—Imp. Robin 


Obscurity—Miss Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair—imported 


cond—Starling—Partner 


1857. Stinted to Revenue. 


wis, ch. m., foaled in 1804, by Imp. Glencoe, 


t—Lady Tompkins by Eclipse 


—Spotswood’s Diamond, 
foaled in 1852, by Revenue, out of Emily Thomas by 


Ogle’s Oscar— 


Greyhound—Brown F 


ut of 


arewell 


Turk—Dodsworth—Layton Barb 


Motto 


Young Maid 
of the Oaks by Imp. Expedition—Maid of the Oaks by Imp. Spread Eagle 
—Annette by Imp. Sharke—Rockingham—Gallant—True Whig—Regulus 


Imp. Priam—Tom Tough—Imp. Sir Harry—Imp. Spread Eagle—Worms- 


ley’s King Herod 
ported mare Kitty Fisher by Cade. 


6. Tue Czar, 
Andrew, &c. 
ede r 8, 1857 


THURSDAY, De 
B. g. John Carland 
B. m. Lady Forsyth 


SAME DAY—Matc! 
ES TOPO i 5 oi hale ooh 55 Fie vO Oh aw 6d 6k hRS 5 Ue 6090646048060 1 
John Carland..... dinw b dik kine a bdloed bead h eee 


E. White’s b. m 


Mr. ———’,s b. g 


SAME DAY—Mat 
C. Carli’a ch. m. Mi 
W. Wheelan’s ro. g 
MONDAY, Dec. 1 
W. Wheelan’s b. g 
D. Taliman’s b. m. 


Lindsay's 


1857. Stinted to Re 


i Eye. 
ch. c., foaled in 1853, by Ta 


tanger—Imp. Oscar—Imp. Vampire—im- 


lly-ho, out of Andrewetta by 


W. H. Grppons. 


UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND, 


10, 1857—Match for $1000, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons. 
2 1 


Time, 3:07—3 :€9—3 :05—3 :08—3:10. 
for $1000, One mile, to wagons. 


Time, 3:02. 
h for $1000, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, to wagons. 
ler’s Damsel core 5 
Tacor 


i—Match for $500, Two mile heats, in harness, 
Oe Cees. ict ceckiw 130006 15 
Lady Woodruff 





CENTREVILLE COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 





THURSDAY, Dec. 10, 1857—Match for $500, Mile heats, best 4 in 5, to wagons. 


C, Caril’s ch. m. Mi 
W. Peabody’s ro. g 


SATURDAY, Nov. 1 
resulted Tuesday 
Mile heats, be 

G. A. Fer 

J. Crooks 

Mr. 





5 


’s ch. g. 





The above, without doubt, was the best contested race that 


taken place in Calfornia. The horses were well matched, and kept well 


uson’s b. 


Or; G. Gees OMS, oc ccebovscsectsccosve . 


Uer’s Damsel... 
PETTITT tree : 
Time, 2:413,—243—2:43. 
TROTTING AT SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


PIONEER COURSE. 





4 ‘and « 
Noy. 17), 1857—Purse $400, with an inside stake of 


t3 in 5, in harness. 


ae Es TTT Tr rT TT eee Tee ree - 2 





Mee TAGE oa id ov ves oa vieseer secs 


Time, 2:35 —2:37—2:38—2:41—2:36 


wing to darkness coming on after the fourth heat terminate i, 


$400 each, h. ft., 


2 1—1 1 


1 2 
3 





2——2 2 


3 3 


has ever 


together throughout every heat, New York, however, making the last 


without a skip. 


Khode Island and Glencoe Chief are matched for $2000, mile heats, 
best 3 in 5, in harness, to come off over the same Course Saturday, Nov. 


2ist. There is 


considerable betting on the result. 





UNION COURSE. 


THURSDAY, Nov 12—-Purse $200, for pacing horses, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 


C. Shear’s b. g. Ne 


Ser; enee Ges Et RECORD 5 og ae beeb ON sees co scccdsvecesoasce ie 
Pe MINED und Grab a byte y-UNekebee ese bes cdtésd 
B MCGOwWAR.. 6000008 eTTTTTTiTir TT attire COcee cece 

Time, 2:34—2:42—-2:42 4 —2:38—2:42. 
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2 
1 2 
3 3 


- 2 
22 
3 dist. 


J.P.C. 


! 
Was 


Dec. 19, 


NATCHITOCHES (LA,) JOCKEY CLUB FALL RACES, 
20—Juckey | Purse $250, for all ag 


J ges, Club weights, Mile heats, best 


IAL ‘ 20) 


YW l t », dam by Ruby, yrs 
’ , Lands dh d A Ee ROMS KLEE 1 l 
i ‘4 : 
t 
i 
i 
9 
rl ports of the week hay en int ting and exciting the raceg 


1, and the meeting has passed off with great eclat. Quite 3 
Quite ; 

ndance, and the utmost decorum and 

ssemblace. Natchitoches Chror . 


Cie 


propriety have char I the a 
COLUMBIA (S. C,) JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
LAST DAY. 

The Post Stake, four mile heats, closed the meeting over the Congaree 
Course. The attendance was much more numerous than on any other 
day during the week. The ladies pavilion presented an array of beaut 
| loveliness, and fashion, charming to behold. The contestants were gg 
Washington and Nicholas I.; the latter greatly the favorite. The want 
of variety in the contest dispenses with the necessity of a detailed report 
Sue took the lead, at the tap ofthe drum, and it was soon evident that 
Nicholas was notin ccendition to put her to her speed. She won both 
| heats quite at her ease, and in the second heat, from a mistake of Nicho- 
| las’ rider in pulling him up at the end of three miles, she distanced him 
We present a summary :— o ‘ 
SATURDAY, Dec. 5—Poststake for all ages, Club weights. Five subs. aC 

ire repel ps ; Cac we - — Po ghts. Five subs. at $100 cach, p. p., 
T. & T. W. Doswell’s ch. f. Sue Waskingion, by Revenue, out of Sarah Washington 
iwance, 4 YIrS......00. 

John Hunter's et. Nicholas 





i., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nannic Rhodes by Wax. 

v 2 dist, 

Thus has closed the present season upon this track. It wasa matter of 

regret that several stables which were expected could not come, thus de- 

priving us of the variety anticipated. it is a remarkable circumstance that 

all winning horses at this meeting were bred by Maj. Doswell, of Virginia 
Carolina Times 


MISS.) ASSOCIATION RACES. 


PHARSALIA COURSE. 





NATCHEZ 


The following report of this meeting is compiled from the ““Courier’’ 
and N. O. ‘*Picayune’’ :— 

SATURDAY, Nov. 28, 1857—Match for $2000 a side, $500 ft., Two miles. 
R. Chotard’s ch. f. Eliza Log y Frosty, dam by Ruffin, out of Sarah Bladen, 3 
ee S veer ececes esses sees secces POCO S Oo OC EEL Oe O85 oe ee Tr ec'd i 
h. f. Liz Mardis, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fanny G., 4yrs......., pd. y 


- 





io Sere 

C, L. Smith’s ¢ 

TUESDAY, Dec. 1—Sweepst 

$3 eh, $100ft. One n 
ytt’s c 









colts 80!bs., fillies 77lIbs. 





Five subs. at 








lam. Dy Tone: BGlRaSeer soos ccicinendcssscverce 1 
WF MMII aac casbind bccse'siaeoesKesecn vs ie 


Both nags appeared in beautiful condition. The colt drew the inside 
and had somewhat the advantage at the start, passing the quarter pole at 
least five or six lengths ahead. This gap was gradually reduced on the 
back stretch, the filly making beautiful play. At the halfmile, they were 
almost together, and as they came round the far turn, it seemed fora 
second or two as if the filly had the race; but the colt responded to the 
rider's call, and came down the stretch in gallant style, a winner by three 
lengths in 1:56. The track was still very heavy from the rain of last Satur- 
day night, or the time would have been materially diminished. 
WEDNESDAY, Dec. 2—Association Purse $500, for all ages, Club weights—3 yr. olds Sélbs, 

—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124—allowing Slbs. to mares and geldings, 

Two mile heats. 

















D. F. Kenner’s b. c. Rupee, by Voucher, out of Ha’penny, 3 yrs..............6. 211 
A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Eliza Logan, pedigree above, 3 Yrs.......cc cece eeee eens ee 
First heat. Second heat Third heat 
Tin ist mile. ..6.. 1:55 ROY sheets chee oS 1:55 
Time of 2d m Eee a RUPP 52.%.c0ss eevee 2:01 
POM TMIG, 05.6 cineevices CD. Sere eee OOS cicvsnsnciosss 3:5633 





The horse was somewhat the favorite, and the result of the race showed 
that the confidence of his friends in his power of endurance was not mis- 
placed. 

The horse got off first, but the track was at once taken by Eliza, who 
went round the turn a length ahead—a gap she still further opened dur- 
ing the remainder of the first mile ; passing the judges’ stand some three 
lengths ahead in 1:55. Rupee, however, evidently disliked his position, 
and closed gradually on his rival, until at the half-mile they were to- 
gether. From this home was one of the most beautiful runs we ever saw, 
Eliza passing the seore a length ahead, notwithstanding all the exertions 

hat Rupee made, who took both whip and spur freely. ‘The heat was run 
in 3:45}, being extremely quick time, considering the yet heavy state of 
the track. 

The second heat showed a different result. The horse took the track 
at the start, and left the lady some three lengths behind; a gap which 
she managed to close somewhat before they reached the upper turn. ‘The 
running down the home stretch was beautiful, Eliza gaining on Rupee, 
until as they flew past the stand, the two were neck and neck ; but here 
the endurance of Rupee told. He openeda considerable distance on the 
back stretch and was never again caught during the heat, winning it in 
5:d24. 

Phe third was a repetition of the second heat, the horse leading through: 
out, notwithstanding the desperate effort of her ladyship to close upon 
her antagonist. As they swung into the second mile she lapped him, but 
it was fora moment only. He shook her clear at the quarter post, aud 
came home a gallant winner in 


3: 
iation Purse $250, ent. 






564. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 3—Assoc added, for all ages, Club weights, 
heats. 

I). F. Kenner's b. f. Minnehaha, by Mahomet, out of Kate Aubrey, 4yrs..........+ 1 1 

A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Czarina, by Imp. Glencve, out of Nannie Rhodes, 3yrs.... 2 3 


Time, 1 5234—1:5024. 


ciation Purse $700, ent. added, for all ages, Club weights, Three 


FRIDAY, Dec 


mile heats 


‘—~d 








D. F. Kenner’s b. c. Whale, by Voucher, out of Dolphin, 4 yrs...... ...ceeeeeeeeee 11 
A. L. Bingaman’s ch. g. Tom McGujin, by Ruffin, out of La Bacchante, 6 yrs..... 23 
First heat Second beat 
UO ISG UGS ick d ccconses thvess f  Meee reee ee 1:53.44 
OE 0 MING gas cessor cue baum MC EERE 2:02 
WG 06: S0 MG cp cd veces Kvedves deduce SUGM, i hes siekpansessrvadoe 2:08 
WOT MOODS Gs bia kxans Ko pecan: aguwas DON 6686500045 vee oeee cnee 5:583 


0834 

This was an extremely spirited and interesting race. The betting at the 
start was slightly in favor of Whale, but still the old friends of Tom, who 
knew his honesty and his speed, freely backed their preferences and their 
prejudices in his favor. 

In the first heat, after some delay in obtaining a fair start, both horses 
were off, Whale in the lead on the inside, a position he maintained 
throughout the heat, despite various endeavors of Tom to close in, and 
pass him. Several beautiful brushes were made, but from our inconvenient 
point of observation, it was impossible to more than notice the fact that 
Whale came in the winner by some four or five lengths in 5:56}. 

In the second heat, Tom took the lead at the start, and soon after the 
inside of the track. From the quarter mile post, up to the time when the 
horses gained the back stretch on the second mile, the struggle is repre 
sented as a beautiful one. A blanket could have covered them as they 
came down the home stretch and into the second mile; but here the race 
was decided. On the back stretch, Whale went ahead, although he did not 
take the track until the quarter turn of the third mile; but when he did 
get it, despite all Tom's best endeavors, he kept it, and came in winner by 
a length, in 5:58}. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 5—Association Purse $400, ent. added, for all ages, 

heats, best 3 in 5. 


Club weights, Mile 














D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Minnehaha. by Mahomet, out of Kate Aubrey, 4 yr3..-.. +++ 1 1 8 
A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c., brother to Fanny King, 4 yrs....... ; oe saat 
Time, 1:57—1:55 14 —1:57. 
RACING AT MARYSVILLE, CAL. 

TUESDAY, Nov, 10, 1857—Purse $250, for all ages, Two mile heats. oi 
B. m. Bonnie Belle, aged......ccccseccseccsecs Pedeciscdinsceusrricacunesssteees® 2 2 
Ch. g. Billy Fifer, aged....... ° Rie uncans awe beRneO RTs Sei dense pucdebeu dist. 
SOEs She AOS OY CN MNO WON oo 9.5.0 sais sstcbondiveve-nysbunkcawen gasnecnnecoees**" 8 
Ch. h. Shanghai, aged..... . RAS warnnte ar 

Time, 3:5314 —3:58 44. 

THUBSDAY, Nov. 12—Purse $150, for all ages, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 1 1 
Mr. Bailey’s ch. g. Billy Fifer, aged ......... 2 Ra as TPE IPO ee 
8. Nelson’s Pacific Eagle, aged STTitire Tree ry Tee TE TTT TT Te aaleihe 

Time, 1:57—1:55—1:56. 
RACING AT STOCKTON, CAL, 

MONDAY, Nov. 2, 1857—Match for $2000, to carry lUvlbs., One mile. 1 
G. Kirk's b. g. Ub Go.rge, TFB... .csccwsresee sversesoccccdvoerecsscoerecseseeee® os 
G. Beecher’s b. h. Pat G ulagher, 7 yrs....... ‘ . on. 

Time, 1: 
TROTTING-AT LA SALLE, ILL. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 28, 1857—Match for $800 a side, Mile heats. p20 % 
J. Young’s b. m. Chicago Maid (in harness) .........000eee eee e ee eeee veeee 5 0 2 
L. Clarke’s b. h. Spot Beauty (to wagon) .....0.0eeeeeeeee Ccekbee onweD ITT ? 








Track heavy. 


Time, 2:49—2:45—2:44 ,—2:46. 
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LOE OIE EEE Sea TE NN, PLETE KS ES BE 
nl 
“TY! IMCIDONDENCE 
OL R LONDON COnRKRLSL U.N DENCE. 
Lonpon, Friday Evening, Nov. 27, 1857. 
Dear ** Spirit When we saw the St. James’s Theatre play-bills an- 
; the first time in London, the opera of °‘/ Biraio di Pre 
) laid ! r a delicious treat 
le + ‘ 7 ‘ } t 
l t ) i y 
f Monsieur Adolphe Adam’s genial and ] l rain indeed 
inl , he 
+ <I] Birraio di Preston’’ was only the Italian title of ‘‘La Brasseur d 
4 ’ eT ap @ gyre » 
the libretto translated into Ja lingua na Hélas !’’ Pray, 


Preston, % 


} 
were like the seeker of the Philo sopher’s stone, doomed to disappoint- 
oink his opera is composed, or rather (for that is better) prigged from 
various mestros, -and is consequently void of originality, and flimsy, 
rh at times lively as Polkas, schottisches, deux-temps, lancers, and 
quadrilles—indeed, such is about the class of it. of course, you and 
“ ir readers know the story. Youdon't? Well, we will tell it to you. 
’’ upoa the great likeness between 


thou; 


‘The plot turns, @ la ‘‘Corsican Brothers, | 
two brothers. Thus :—In conSequence of an extraordinary resemblance 
between himself and his brother—a lieutenant of George II., in active ser- 
yice against the Pretender—Daniel gets into a variety of false positions, 
from which he is only extricated ia the end by the conventional ingenuity 
of the librettist. On the eve of his marriage with a certain Miss Effy, 
hearing that the Lieutenant has trifled with the affections of a lady, and 
deserted both his mistress: and his regiment, Daniel repairs to the camp, 
and is at once mistaken for his brother. In the hope of saving him he 
encourages the delusion, and not only obtains a pardon, but, asa mark of 
restored confidence, is assigned the post of honor in an attack about to 
take place against the troops of the Pretender. Daniel, who acquits him- 
self honorably of this perilous mission owing rather to the ungovernable 
impetuosity of his horse, which carries him wherever the danger is great- 
est. than to his own martial ardor—finds himself immediately after in- 
yolved in an affair of honor with Sir Oliver Jenkins, brother of the lady 
whom the Lientenant has betrayed. Meanwhile the intrigue becomes 


f 


further embroiled by the presence of Miss Effy and of Anna, the abandoned 
fair one—both of whom regard the unhappy Daniel as their property, and 
perplex him accordingly. The opportune arrival of the Lieutenant, how- 
ever, who, instead of a deserter, has been a prisoner and effected his es- 
cape, sets matters right ; the brewer eagerly resigns his military distine- 
tions. and returns to Preston to celebrate his nuptials. 

The artists concerned did their best, but that was not sufficiently me- 
ritorious to call for aspecial record. ‘The houses have not been fully, but 
always fashionably attended. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne must be over- 
whelmed with annoyance, having to give up possession of the theatre on 
the 16th of December. Enzlish opera never was known to have been 
anything like so successful. Rumors are afloat that they will migrate to 
the St. James’s. We trust they will. 

“What will they say in England?’ which, in order to get an extra 
amount of effect out of, is generally varied or elongated to ‘*Engerland,”’ 
isone of the favorite songs of the great and impossible Sams, when he 
gives his ‘‘Roseate Literary and Scientific Assemblie,’’ at his chateau, in 
the vicinage of Hyde Park. ‘‘I cannotleave Old Engerland,’’ is another 
celebrated chaunt of the melodious Sams, who, after delighting not only 
hisown guests, but those met together at the various parties where he 
was invited, last year positively repudiated the words of the poet, and, 
the moment the London season was over, quitted the shores of Albion, 
and spent three months on the Continent! ‘‘What will they say at 
(not in) Bromfield?’ is the name of the last new farce produced at the 
Olympic, of which the plot is about as impossible, and as Frenchy, as 
“The Romantic Idea’’ of Mr. Planche, which we know to have been as 


sophisticated from our Gallic neighbors as the works of Mr. Chas. Reade. 
However, Mr. Robson played the princi}] part in it—one Mr. Todd, who, 
with his ‘‘cara sposa’’ (and what a ‘‘cara sposa’’ she is, to be sure!) Mis; 
Wyndham, have made up their minds to prepare for an Italian tour iu 
lieu of the customary journey to Gravesend or Margate, the public opinion 
of Brompton being to the happy pair as formidable as the words of ‘Mrs. 
Grundy’ to Dame Ashfield. The fumes of a strongly opiated cigar, and 
the unpleasant anecdotes respecting Italy narrated by an unpleasant uncle, 
rejoicing in the name of Croker, become so blended in the mind of Todd 
that, falling asleep while looking over his papers, he has a dream that oc- 
cupics the greater part of the piece. His apartment is converted into an 
Italian domicile, kept by a bandit captain, of whose niece he becomes ena- 
mored, believing that Mrs. Todd has been drowned oif Genoa. The Cap- 
ain compels him to marry the niece, though his wife re-appears in time 
‘nough to warn him against the crime of bigamy ; and a brigand of infe- 
‘lor rank, previously in love with the bride, threatens to do some dreadful 
‘eed on the nuptial-day of his rivals. The threat is fulfilled by setting 
the house on fire, and this catastrophe awakens the sleeper from his dream, 
ringing back the audience to the snug apartment at Brompton. 
‘he low comedy and the high tragedy that Mr. F. Robson threw into 
arts of Samuel Macbeth and Shylock, in Mr. Frank de Talfourd’s 
rated burlesques (and their witticisms will plead for their vandal- 
on Shakspeare’s tragedies, will never be forgotten by those who 
fortunate enough to witness them. Mr. Robson condescended to do 
ch for Mr. Todd, and his vain attempts to conceal his terror were as 
il as they were comic, and they were both. Mr. Addison, as the 
rigand, cut up as roughly as stage villains generally do, but Mr. 
ood Cooper, brigand number two, was ‘‘grimmer and even more 
is." Mr. G. Cooke made the most of the whining old uncle, in 
os as in the make-up. Miss Wyndham was charming, and Mr. 
in his social position in the farce, was to be envied. The pic- 
* costumes and Italian scene dida great deal towards the suc 


© Mr. Buckstone after his descent from au unswept chimney ! 
t that be funny? Imagine the same inimitable low comedian 
ul foremost into a water-butt, and coming out at the bung-hole ! 
that be ‘‘burst-your-sides-laughter-ishly ?’’ Imagine that lit- 
if funny man riding a donkey at some favorite watering- 
girth breaking, the saddle turning round, and the eques- 
‘ed William the Conqueror, kissing mother carth! Wouldn't 
in? Indeed, imagine Mr. Buckstone in any ridiculous posi- 





: having a pitchfork thrust between the seat of his unwhispera- 
Rickie “tuffanario,’’ and being held up in the air, or dining with the 
9 » laughter steatorian, simpering, gelatinous, (we allude toa 
es . lfemale play-goer), lockjawish, gurglish, chokish, and baby- 
" ef ult. Imagine all, and much more, and you will even then 
e unt notion of what the lessee of the Haymarket goes through 
f : s endeavors to ‘‘Lake Care of Doub——.’’ This is the title 

ike . ought out at the little theatre in the Haymarket, on Tuesday 
es: i" ‘Take Care of Doub ”’ Observe that a dark line supplies 
" F Pla of whatever syllables should follow—howa dash, in a play-bill, 
a "ls our experience (and we remember the old ‘uns and the good 
Brn me T Meant anything less than ‘‘O no, we never mention him,”’ or 
ies ts his scaly and clever attachés. In this case Kiewndl is but the 
i Youbiggin, ‘a Benedict, played by Mr. William Farren. Mr, 
f Wallo pine himself from Mrs. D. Mr. Buckstone, who acts the part 
mis HO}. a schoolmaster, in remembrance of having had the culture of 


Ss 


dire] ing . . 4 . 
“'0-O° he said Mr. D., establishes himself as the guardian of Mr. 


DD.’ wt 
arita, honor, Hig suspicions have been aroused, and visions of 


Jingly to imagine that that ejaculation comes from our boots! We | 


Cie Spruit ot the Cimes. 
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antlers surmounting his once pupil’s nob make him zealous in the cause, 
In every ing and eve ybody Wallop s ‘ga lucetr He is thrown 
from his hor in his! sty flight with an inter p i 1 tire ta 
. v" } Val { W | » k 
rd He is od lown comes t wecrow na Vv it all 

W ! dah 
ing Ne’er shak ur gory locks at me! I id These, and many 
more, are the annoying trials to which he is subjected, and, though last, 


by no means the least formidable to the jealousy of Mra. W. (admirably 

rendered by Mrs. E. Fitzwilliams, reminding one of school fine-tooth- 

combs, sky-blue and bread and scrape, Xe.,) who is at a loss to account | 
for her lord’s attentions to Mrs. D. A sort of collateral interest is es- 

| tablished by Mrs. W. being persecuted by Mr. D., who is anxious to make | 
; her forget her morai self and Mr. W. This is but a meagre resumé of the 

‘Monsieur Tonson’’ perplexities Wallop is subjected to in dollops. Mr. | 
3uckstone was, as he ever is, irresistibly comic, but then we are assured | 
he could get fun out of a farce written by Mr. M icready, or by one of our 
dismalest of facetious scribblers ! 

There is a kindof a sort of arumor circulating about that two manage- 
ments are on the gui vive for the Royal Princess's Theatre, when Mr. Kean 
abdicates. The first is a coalition direction in the persons of Mr. Knowles, 
the Patagonian stone-mason of Manchester, and lessee of the Royal 
Theatre of that smoky city, and Mr. Harris, a translator, actor, and bal- 
let-master, a supposed relation of Mrs. Maddox. The second is Mr. Al- 
fred Wigan, who has so far recovered from his severe indisposition that it 
is even rumored he will again, and very shortly so too, return to the 
stage. Apropos of the Princess’s, at the head of those superb revivals 
which Mr. Charles Kean illustrates with unparalleled skill and fidelity the | 
chronicles of his own country, we must unquestionably place ‘Richard | 
II.”’ and “Henry VIII.’’ The ‘‘episode’’ in the former, the banquet in | 
the latter, willever remain stamped upon the memory as the two most 
perfect specimens of elaborate splendor, combined with archwlogical accu- 





racy, that have been witnessed on the British stage, as monuments of 
3ritish history. These are, however, but the culminating points of bril- 
liancy in works that are perfect throughout. These two plays the stu- 
dent of England's annals should make it his special duty to see; not 
once, but repeatedly, for the lesson is too complicated to be imbibed at a 
single visit. By poring over the densely printed folio, he may indeed 
master the fucts of our country’s vicissitudes, as it passed through the 
storms and hurricanes of the middle ages—but to see the figures endowed 
with life, and moving in their own proper atmosphere, he must repair to 
the Princess’s Theatre. Both ‘‘Richard II.’’ and ‘Henry VIII.’’ belong 
to a period that may be loosely termed medieval ; but how different from 
each other are the times represented, and how admirably is that distinction 
symbolized, in the manner of representation, by Mr. Charles Kean. In 
‘Richard II.’ the feelings of the middle ages appear in all their natural 
strength. Feudalism is not only a legal institution, but it accuates the 
soul of the people; the antagonistic elements ‘that oppose each other 
with such mighty shocks are the principles of aristocracy and monarchy ; 
and the supremacy of the latter can only be maintained by the personal 
character of the monarch. With strange felicity does the mediwval 
portrait of ‘Richard IT.’” typify a King who is unequal to the struggle, 
and with admirable art does Mr. C. Kean convert himself into a living 
identification of this portrait. When he is first discovered on the throne, 
you see by his very aspect that he isa man who loves to live in silk, 
when the coat of mail is the only Letitting fashion; and you may almost 
begin to fancy that the doom ef his great-grandfather, the equally weak, 
luxurious Edward II., is already impending over his head. By the temper 
that regulates the iniquitous measure of punishment awarded to Norfolk 
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The music-sellers of London are getting up a monster « mplimentary 
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benetit to Mr. M. W. Balfe, to come otf in December. We Wish he would 
Visit America, with his lovely and accomplished daughter, a 1 that 
you would gi Lb warm ! (Fe) » both. 
Matt Y tt Royal Nati ! 
, ; ; 
; , ‘ l i I { MOnaAD » have 
ne eastward will be fo nd 1 port din the court papers. Mr. Do wlas 


the services of those two golden loadstones, Mr. An 


is trying t CCULE 
derson and Miss Agnes Elsw rthy, on and after Christmas; indeed, so are 

y he 4 etponolit« =— » > _ - 
two other Metropolitan man » <A perfect auction, to the highest bid- 
der! 


We do not often mention the Strand Theatre, and do so now only out 


of respect to & favorite author and popular actor, in his line unequalled. 


Mr. John V. Bridgeman has produced a very clever and original (a virtue 
indeed !) farce on the recent lexicographian dispute, entitled ‘Telegram.’ 


| Mr. Samuel Emery plays the principal part in it—Todgers. ‘The ‘“Limes’’ 


thinks if as good as his Mr. Potter. 

The anniversary dinner of the Royal London Yacht Club came off last 
evening with more than the usual eclet—Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, the 
Rear-Commodore, and also the Commodore of the Royal Harwich Yacht 
Club, in the chair, The tine room, so well known for its famed Almack’s 
Balls, where three generations of Kugland’s fairest daughters have toe- 
and-heeled their pretty little feet, was tastefully decorated with the flags 
of all nations and Clubs. The place of honor (Mr. Andrew Arcedeckne, 


} fa sympathy, being half a Yankee,) was specially assigned to ‘the stars 


and stripes’? and the flag of the New York Yacht Club. Tke din- 
ner and the wines were in Messrs. Willis’s (of the hatched House 'Ta- 
vern) usual good and selective taste. All present declared they never be- 
fore had so good a chairman. He knocked off each toast with a “coup de 
maitre,’’ and the scintillations of Patter versus Clatter wit were, like the 
publication of ‘‘Punch,’’ quite facetious and telegraphic, ¢. e. the latest in- 
telligence of fun, Indeed, he kept the table in a roar. The Queen, 
Prince Consort, the Royal Family, and the Army and the Navy, were 
toasts responded to de vive Cwur, but for the American and the New York 
Yacht Club flags were the really hearty and vociferous honors reserved. 
The worthy chairman spoke in warm praise of America and Americans, 
and of his recent reception there. The officers of your Club and Mr. C, 
Grinnell, was a special toast, which was followed by English Literature 
and Art, associating therewith the name of Mr. Peter Cunningham, the 
well-known Author-Editor, with Mr. Johnny Dean, the joint projector 
of the late Manchester HNxhibition. Mr, Cunningham replied ina very 
eloquent speech} and had we not been too much stuffed with the good 
things provided, and had we been endowed with the powers of steno- 
graphy, we would have reported it in full. At 12 0’clock the chair- 
man vacated the seat he had so much honored, and adjourned, with Mr. 
W. R. Markwell, and some choice friends, to the]Westminster Club. Over 
®@ hundred sat down to dinner, with the following bill of fare : 


Royan Lonpon Yacur CLus, November 26, 1857. 
Potages.—\lave, Palestine, Mulligatawney, Mock ‘Turtle, Oxtail. 


» Poissons. —Yurbots, Filets de Soles, Cabillaud aux huitres, Eperlans 


frits. 

Releves.—Dindons Roti aux Marrons, Dindons au Celeri, Poulardes & la 
Montmorenci, Chapons, Paté Chaud des Pigeons, Les Jambons aux Epi- 
nards, Cote de Boouf 2 la TFlamande, Les Langues ‘de Beuf, Saddles of 
Mutton, Haunches of Mutton. 

Entrees. —Cotelettes 4 la Indienne, Cételettes ala Soubise, Cételettes 
aux Concombre, Pigeons Piqués & la Malienne, Currie d’Homard, Ris de 
Veau Piqué & la Dauphine, Perdrix aux Choux, Vol au Vent a la ‘Tou- 
louse. 

Roast.—Woodcocks, Pheasonts, Golden Plover, Wild Ducks, Widgeons. 

Entrements.—Gelée de Dantzic, Créme de Vanille, Gatcau des Pommes, 
Gateau & la Manons, Gelée d’ Orange, Charlotte ila Russe, Gateau di Ci- 
tron, Blancmange, Gelee de Madére,fGateau de Bordevux, Lobster Salads, 
Cabinet Puddings. 





and Bolingbroke, by his indecorous conduct at the bedside of his expiring 
uncle, he gives further indication of his downward tendency. If the 
pleasures of such a life draw upon him the contempt of those hard stal- 
wart barons, there is nothing in his rage that can smite them with awe. 
Only for a single instant does this unhappy King seem formidable, and 
‘then it is under the influence of a delusion. This moment occurs when 
Bolingbroke has rigen in open rebellion, and Richard flatters himself that 





in his mere capacity of ‘‘annointed King’’ he can crush any insurgent 
power that may oppose hi When spoken apart from the context, the 
speech in which this belief is expressed, and which is sometimes selected 
as an isolated oration for juvenile declaimers at public schools, sounds 
like astrong argument in favor of divine right that might have been 
eminently gratifying to the ears of aStuart. But when we hear it in 
connection with the rest of the play, we perceive that it is the mistake 
of a man who so imperfectly understands the rude times in which he has 
been placed, that he fancies the personal weight of the monarch is of 
slight importance, whereas it is exactly that personal weight that is ne- 
cessary to overthrow these strong Bolingbrokes, and Northumberlands, 
and Willoughbys, who belong to a class that could be orderly enough un- 
der a warrior-king, like Edward III., but grows restive and self-willed as 
soon as it feels that it is directed by a hand more than ordinarily feeble. 
It is not while he is tottering, but when he has fallen absolutely, that 
Richard really commands respect. Surgeons have frequently remarked 
that women are superior to men in the endurance of pain, and it is pre- 
cisely a woman’s courage that is displayed by Richard. He is weak ina 
struggle, but he has strength to endure, and he tears mental torture with 
so much dignity that, in spite of a worthless life, he quits the world with 
someth'ng like a halo of martyrdom around him. 

Such is the difficult, complicated, and apparently inconsistent charac- 
ter, represented with exquisite subtlety and masterly skill, by Mr. Charles 
Kean, and, indeed, it is from his magnificent performance that we borrow 
much of the light by which we are enabled to interpret, while we so po- 
tently feel the meaning of the poet. This isa character placed in the 
harshest discord with the age that gives it birth, and the peculiarities of 
which are asserted with extraordinary force to overwhelm a nature un- 
usually weak. To make the figure of Richard perfectly intelligible, such 
noble acting as that of Mr. C. Kean is requisite. To show the circum- 
stances amidst which that figure is placed, a Fathtal accurate system of 
decorations, the result of unwearied investigations and unbounded expen- 
diture, is most serviceable. The man of silk must be delineated by the 
actor; the life of the man of mail, by whom he is crushed, is represented 
by the manager. Hence the value, apart from historical instructiveness, 
of that living series of tableaux, exhibiting all the features of baronial 
life ; henee the value of that marvellous episode, which shows the two 
contrasted figures, the hero and the victim of the day, at the moment 
when the contrast between them has reached its acme ; and also exhibits 
the turbulent disposition of the citizens, as hard to govern as their feudal 
masters. <A pcriod of history is exhibited in which undaunted resolution 
and physic.l force are the only available qualities, and in which the 
meeker victims are driven for shelter to the nearest convent they can 
find. 

In ‘‘Henry VIII.,’’ on the other hand—a play also distinguished by 
some of Mr. C. Kean’s finest acting in the great part of Cardinal Wolsey 
—the medieval period is presented in its decline. The wars of the Roses 
have extinguished those sturdy Barons who were so formidable to poor 
Richard, and on the ruins of the old aristocratic system, the Tudors have 
established an almost absolute monarchy, with the appendage of a lux- 
urious court, which is now fast spreading its influence over all the coun- 
tries of Europe. But we shall not now enlarge on the peculiar points of 
this wonderful play. The interest of the theatrical world is at present 








"ly mind, the purveyorship of domestic medicine, and the | deavored to contribute our mite towards extending the public apprecia- 
tion of that fine tragedy, realised as it is at the Princess’s Theatre by Mr. 
'C. Kean’s admirable management and really fine acting. 


concentrated in the announced revival of ‘‘Richard II.,’’ and we have en- 


lees, —Lemon, Pine, Strawberry. 

The Emperor of Russia has decided that the monument which is to be 
erceted in 1862 at Novgorod, in memory of the 1000th year of the exist- 
ence of the Russian Empire, shall be placed in the middle of the Kremlm, 
the first residence cf the Waregnes. 

Like Mr. Micawber, I have been waiting for something to ‘‘turn up,” 
but with results not even so satisfactory as those which rewarded the pa- 
tience of that very singuine individual. ‘Turf affairs ave at a dead lock. 
The only incident of importance during the current week has been the 
sale of Mr. Jackson’s horses, and that event and the causes which origina- 
tedit have now ceased to excite especial wonder. Mongrel, to whom a 
rather unenviable notoriety attaches, was sold to Mr. Whittaker for 20gs, , 
and if the horse besound, Mr. Whittaker obtained a cheap bargain. 
Saunterer, who is perhaps at a mile and a half the best horse of his year— 
not even excepting the redoubtable Blink Bonny—was knocked down for 
two thousand one hundred and fifty guineas—but itis doubtful whether he 
will go out of Mr. Jackson’s possession. Precious Stone and Brother to 
l'lyway were the only other animals that attracted marked attention, and 
for whom the bidding was partieularly brisk. 

The Derby betting drags its slow length along, and the prices which are 
returned week after week are merely nominal. Mr. Howard's horses keep 
their position in the front rank, but ‘Scott's lot’’ is not mentioned with 
much favor. Both Toxopholite and Cock-a-doodle doo received only a 
negative support, and I shall not be surprised to see them impostors of 
the Athlete and Colonist stamp. ‘The fact is, that unless Clydesdale and 
Sedbury be as good as their partizans aver, and as good as they look, we 
have had no Derby horses out this year, except Longrange and Kelpie. 

Tuttersall’s, Thursday—A very thin attendance, and only the following 
bets laid :— 

Chester Cup. —1000 to 10 agst. St. Giles (taken), 1000 to 10 agst. Dul- 
camara (taken), 1000 to 10 agst. Wrestler (taken), 1000 to 10 agat. Bashi 
Bazouk (taken). M 


PEDIGREE OF CAMELETTYA. 

CaMELEITA, &b. m., bred by Mr. Nowext in 1834, purchased and im- 
ported when a yearling by Mr. Francis Cornyn, of Virginia, now the pro- 
perty of Dr. R. H.Casent, of Richmond, was got by Bustard, out of Camelina 
(sister to Camel) by Whalebone, grandam by Selim—Maiden by Sir Peter 
—Phenomenon—Matron by Florizel—Maiden (sister to Pumpkin) by 
Matchem—the celebrated Squirt mare, the dam of Purity (the dam of Rock- 
ngham, who was the sire of the dam of Sir Archy)—the Squirt mare’s 
dam by Mogul—Camilla by Bay Botton—Old Lady (Starling’s dam) by 
Pulliene’s Chesnut Arabian—Rockwood—Bustler, &c. Of the 17 foals 
which the Squirt mare produced, three were never trained, two died young, 
and the other twelve were good runners. Altogether this is one of the 
richest pedigrees to be found anywhere. Cumeletta isthe dam of Dr. Cabell’s 
filly entered in the Stakes at Mobile and New Orleans. 





Lieut. Bealec.—Our California correspondent, J. P. C., informs us thay 
Lieut. Epwarp Beate has at last arrived at Los Angeles, from his overland 
trip from Texas. He brought the Government Camels safely through, 
He had no difficulty with the Indians on the route. : 





(ood Hunting.—The ‘Norfolk (Va.) Argus’ says that on the 9th ult., 
Mr. Jacop Baum and Major ForEMAN, on Currituck Beach, N. C., between 
sunrise and noon, killed one hundred and Sorty-cight geese / It adds that 
there are ‘millions of fowl’ on Currituck Beach, and that more Yankees, 
with their usual enterprise, are going there to make a business of shoot- 
ing them for the Northern markets. 


—_-- 


Blistered and Tender Feet.—Boil any quantity of bran in water for twenty 
minutes, strain, and add to the water of the usual foot-bath. To be used 





tepid or cold. 
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Sporting Intelligence. 
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BY MR. J. BURKE. 
Sale of weight-carrying Hunters. 


On Saturday a most attractive sale took place at Sewell’s, Lower Mount- | 


street, Dublin. The attendance of noblemen aid gentlemen was nume- 

rous, and the biddings, under the adroit management of Mr. J. Burke, 

auctioneer, Upper Sackville-street, spirited. The following studs were 

disposed of at the figures given :— ; Gs. 

Jolly Miller, ch. g., by Navarino, a splendid fencer, upto any weight. 

Manly Boy, b. g., by Hermit, 6 yrs ....... 

The Emperor, b. g., by King Dan, dam by } 
Tiger, 5 yrs., up to 16st ai ee 

Little Legs, b. g., by King Dan, dam by Lanercost, 5 yrs .... 

Stud of Livingston Thompson, Esq. 

Uncle Tom, br. g., 15-3 hands, rising 4 yrs., by a half-bred horse, 
out of Redmantle ; a essa 

Bob, b. g., rising 4 yrs., 15} hands, by a son of 
dent—unbroke.......... 

Eva, b. m., (thoroughbred), rising 5 yrs., 15-2 hands, by Shawn 
Buidhe, dam by Magpie, grandam Redmantle eee ccereseee 

Zappa, br. g., (thoroughbred), 15-3 hands, 5 yrs., by Eagle, out of 
Redmantle by Humphrey Clinker, out of Dandi yy Waxy 
POOR occ se ss 


eeeeee 


The “, A. Nicholson, Esq. 
Brigand, b. g., by Jolly Tar, 7 yrs., about 16 hands........ ‘ 
Sheriff, b. g., by Gr stern, dam by Old Roller, 6 yrs., 


Burgundy, t 


The Property of G. A. Pollock, 
Green Ribbon, ch. h., aged, 15-2 hands .... 
The Property of Capt. R. Bernard. 
Sportsman, gr.g., by Thanum-na-Dioul, out of Guiccioli by Bir 
er, O yrs.—up to l4st.. Sarat b ademas es 
The Gift, gr. g., by Slinge, dam by Drover, 4 yrs.—up to 12st 
Lord Henry Bentinck has purchased one of the hunters of the late Mr. 
Bird, of Navenby, Lincolnshire, for £100; another of the stud realised the 
same amount, and a third £90. 


TURF REFORM. 

Pleasure is a strange commodity, and one that to be acceptable, must 
present features almost the antipodes of our every-day life. It we attempt 
to mingle pleasure without protit, the very rules that prudence s 
feel irksome, and denude it of half its relish. It is, in fact, free lom from 
all restraint that constitutes essential enjoyment. 
made up that we are free, we have only to work as hard as usual in some 
ether direction, with the gratifying knowledge that we need not do it un- 
less we like—and we are happy. 
sorts of amusements we should think very laborious, ifcompulsory. Com- 
mercial men—regular, prompt, careful, economising persons, who look at 
every shilling they lay out iu business, reverse the order of things, when 
ona pleasure-seeking tour, and are as careless now, in this respect, as 
they were careful then. Tuhisisan universal fgiling, and it makes cater- 
ing for public amusementa projitable undertaking ; however bad our 





finances may be, we all will have our pleasure, and are prepared to pay for | 


it accordingly. 
Racing is just the same ; 
pays for his gains. 
On reference to our third article on Turf Reform, it will b 
we made an estimateof thetotal value of the different stakes 
year, amounting to £250,970, or, exclusive of steeple chases, o 
In our. last we gave the total amount of unpaid,forfeits in the years 


ifa man wins he thinks not of the price he 


5, 6(flat races only) as published inthe last Forfeit List, £11,046, or | 


£3,052 per annum. 
Racing being amatter of pleasure, we were pr find a much 
greater sum of money unpaid than this, which is little n none 
a-half per cent. on the stakes. We think we maysay, that this is the 
sult of zood rules, and good management, and we hope tat one- 
half per cent. may henceforth be the maximum, from which future im- 
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We have, previously, explained the J 
defaulters. There are afew more observati 
subject. In the Epsom Derby, 1854, a ho 
as having run without having previous]; 
unacountable in so importanta race. 
find ‘‘disallowed by the owners,’’ this so odd, because if the fo 
not due, it seems strange that the owners’ na es should have been: 
at all; and, if they weredue, whyshou!d there be any mitigation of punis! 
nent? There aresome that are in the list as ‘“ names. A very com- 
mon one appearing in 1845and 6, is Ryder ; 
that he should so indulze himself ?’—who ever heard of such a person 
The whole family seems to have come to grief, for we find, first, Mr. Ry- 
der, probably the much respected parent, who generously put his name 
down asa subscriber oa many occasions: whether the old gentleman ever 
paid anything to the races to which he appears to have subscribed there is 
no means of telling ; but what we do see of him seems to argue that he 
set a bad example to his family. 

_ Then there is Mr. T. Ryder, a young gentleman, who, if his subscrip- 
tions were ptidin the same way as his father, appears in the black list 
48 @ rather close fisted fellow, but then this stain in the family honor is 
soon wiped out when wealight upon his brother, Mr. J. Ryder, who not 
only brings his own name prominently forward, but also the names of a 
large stud of innocent horses: he must have been a go a heal kind of fel- 
low, who met with an unlooked-for catastr ophe, to have made him pull up 
so suddenly, and come to a deadlock. But Mr. R. Ryder is the most pro- 
mising scion—the pet son—he does not appear to have had more than one 
animal ; at least, that is all registered in this, the family stud book. His 
principle was to ‘‘take time by the forelock’’ and make as many nomina- 
tions as possible ; to scorn paltry stakes and enter only with £300, £200, 
and £100 ones ; in fact, they must have looked upon him as the family 
prop; he evidently meant mischief, and would, no doubt, have made the 
fortune of them al], but, unluckily, the animal paid the debt of all nature, 
a little too soon : so, after a most liberal entry, regardless of al! 
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1 expense, 
sad to tell, his owner was obliged to succumb, and the family tombstone 
of Brother to Maid of Masham is emblazoned with a memorial from the 
aforesaid Forfeit List, of £299 due in 1855, and £350 in 1854! 

It has been said that the only way to secure the proper payment of for- 
feits is to make every person pay at the time of entrance as clerks of 
courses manage their entrances to plates. If this could be done, there 
would be an end to the Forfeit List, but we fear that the public would be 
the dissenting parties. All the large races close a year or two previous to 
the time of running, and were imme liate payment demanded, the entries 
would be considerably reduced ; it is just the prospect of postponing the 
cash till a future occasion, that tempts people to make nominations in 
heavy stakes, because they will not have to pay till their ship comesin. 

There are some who hold that trainers should be liable for all the nomi- 
nations they make ; but this of course they would never consent to; and, 
indeed, it would not be fair to saddle them with their-masters’ forfeits. 
From all we hear, the great difficulty about getting in arrears, is, to find 
the whereabouts of the nominator, nobody being anxious to identify him- 
self with anything to pay. It would certainly facilitate matters, if there 
were to be a public register kept of the name and address of every horse 
owner, with a rule to make it compulsory on chance of ownership, thata 
notification of such alteration should be made. This would answer many 
useful purposes, besides facilitating the collection of forfeits. One other 
thing we might point out, asa means of assisting the different race com- 
mittees to appreciate the Newmarket rules, and that is, to refuse to pub- 
lish in the ‘‘Calendar,”’ defaulters at those meetings where they do not 
recognise the established laws of racing. Sunday Times. 


The Newmarket Meetings, 1858.—These gatherings will fall as under :-- 
Craven Meeting, Easter Monday, April 5; First Spring Meeting, Monday, 
yg July Meeting, Tuesday, July 6; First October Meeting, Tues- 

ay, Sept. 28; Second October Meeting, Monday. Oc © Hous 
Meeting, Monday, Oct. 25, - onday, Oct. 11; Houghton 


Slattern, 3 yre, died last week from infammation. 





| Down Royal, Oct. 22—Mr. New 


| were several 


| was only part owner of them, 
| Dawson, who also purchased the two yearlings, Peace Proclaimed and Pre- | 
| cious Stone, the latter of whom fetched exactly the same amount—600 | 


| guineas more than was given for 
| yearlings inJune!) goes into Jcseph Dawson's stable, at Isley ; 


When our minds are | Nicht Ranger, 


| B. yearling c. (brother to Flyaway) by Orlando, out of Flight 
» ch : teritae =A | Mongrel, by The Cure, out of Lady Superior’s dam, 3 
Riding, rowing, cricketing—all these 
| Lady Vernon, by Px 


| Ch. yearling c. by Slane, out of All's Lost Now 


fs | Advice 


re- | 


who, or whatis this Mr. Ryder, | ; : ( 4 
| not a little puzzled to reconcile what I conceived to be the invaviable prac- 
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WINNERS OF THE ROYAL PI 


ly 9—Sir T. 1] Oyrs., 


24—lor m 
Archer 


une 23—Cuapt. 


ragh, April 
yrs., Ost. 71b | 
Curragh, J Verner's | Lance, by Launcelot, 4 yrs., Sst 
Tlb.—Wilberforce. ve 
‘ ‘ ia ea a ei wah . l pe , Tear- 
Curragh, June 24—Mr. Keegan's ch. c. Prizefighter (half bred), by Te: 


away, 3 yrs., 7st. 4lb.- Jos. Keegan. 


| Curragh, June 25—Mr. Keegan's ch. e. Prizefighter (half bred), by Tear- 


away, 3 yrs., 6st. 71b.—J. Dunne ; 
Curragh, June 26—Mr. P. Davies's Lanky Bet, by Cossack, 3yrs., Ost. 
101b.—Archer. : 
Curragh, Sept. 2—Mr. Maxwell's b. c. Fireblast, by Simoom, 4 yrs., 10st. 
11lb.—J. Doyle. 


| Curragh, Sept. 3—Mr. Keegan's ch. c. Prizefighter (half bred), by Tear- 


away, 0 yrs., Sst. 10lb.—J. Keegan. ; : 
Curragh, Sept. 4—For mares—Mr. J. Brennan's br. f. Citron, by Sweet- 
meat, 4 yrs., 9st. 4lb.—Foley. are . 
Curragh, Oct. 13—Mr. Jackson's Sprig of Shillelagh, by Simoom, 
Sst. 101b.—Bullock. > v 
Curragh, Oct. 14—Mr. Jackson's Sprig of Shillelagh, by Simoom, 
7st. 91b.—Bullock. 


3 yrs., 


3 yrs., 


3] Down Royal, July 21—Mr. G. Taylor's br. c. Newton-le-Willows, by Mel- 


bourne, 3 yrs., 6st. 7Ib.—J. Murphy. 


| Down Royal, June 23—Mr. L. Keegan's ch. c. Prizefighter (half bred), by 


j, Dunne. 

men’s b.h. Gamekeeper, by Birdcatcher, 
6 yrs., 11st. 7/b.—J. Wynne, after a dead heat with The Tattler, 3 yrs., 
9st. 9b. —Conolly. . 


Tearaway, 3 yrs., Ost. 71b. 


SALE OF MR. JACKSON’S STUD. 

The sale of Mr. Jackson’s well known racing stud attracted a large at- 
tendance at ‘‘the Corner’’ on Monday last, and amongst those present 
foreigners, with commissions to purchase Saunterer. The 
latter, who was ‘‘putin’’ ata thousand guineas, caused some spirited 
competition, and was eventually bought in for 2,150 guineas, Mat daw- 
son having bid 2,100 for his new master, Mr. Merry. The absence from 
the catalogue of Territic, Herne, 
Maid, having been remarked u we may here state that Mr. Jackson 
and all tive have been sold to Mr. Thomas 


that Mr Jackson gave for her at Doncaster last September. 


vwnimnesas 
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| Sneeze, likewise, was not put up, having been presented to Mrs. Dawson. | 
| Night Ranger and Mongrel (wh i 


se fore leg appeared blistered) return to 
¢ Brother to Flyway (who realised 250 


John Osborne's stable ; the yearli: ‘ 
him at the sale of the Hampton Court 


Prussia, we believe); and Wanderer, Ghika, and 
at Bourton-on-the-Hill. 


rine abroad (to 

Spread Eagle, into 8. Darling’s stable, 

realised were as follows :— 

Saunterer, by Birdcatcher, out of Ennui, 5yrs.. 

Precious Stone, bl. yearling f., by Touchstone, out of 
dam 


goes 
The prices 
Gs 


2150 


500 


yrs 
Peace Proclaimed, out of 


dam — 


br. vearling c., by Touchstcne, 


Tambourine, by Bay Middleton, vut of Hornpipe, 2 yrs...... Sais 100 
J 

Wanderer, by Melbourne, out of Goldtinder’s dam, 2 yrs 80 

Ghika, br. g., by Hetman Platoif, out of Infidelity, 4 yrs.......... 

Magnifier, by Magnet, out of Lady Paramount, 3 yrs.. 

B. yearling f. by The Flying Dutchman, dam by Venisen.......... 

Ch. yearling c. by Bandy, out of Simon Pure’s dam 

Spread Eagle, by Birdcatcher, out of Hopeful, 2 yrs..... 

Br. yearling f. by Roland, out of Manilla 
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THE LAW OF THE LAND AND THE LAW OF THE TURP, 
S:-—Allow me to call your attention to a decision just come to in this 
country by the twelve judges—that, where two parties agree to run a 
between two horses tor £100 a side, p.p., the gentelman who neg- 
lects to bring his horse to the point is not bound in point of law, to pay 
‘The case is reported below: ‘‘Irwin v. Osborne, Burke, and 
I have always understood that, where a gentleman repudiates 


mal 


1: } 
his stake. 


another.’’ 


| his liability to pay a stake lost in a race match, although the law of the 
| land may not compel him to do s0, the law of the turf has always been 


found sufficiently efficacious to enforce the observance of honorable en- 
gagements. 

In the case in question the parties are well known on the turf—the one 
Mr. E. J. Irwin, the owner of a number of horses; the other gentleman 
(who raised the defence that horse racing was illegal, and that, therefore, 
he could not be compelled by law to pay his lost wager) is a Capt. Burke, 
the owner also of some racehorses —Tom Tinker, The Tattler, and others— 

mstantly engaged in the pursuit—the (according to his defence) illegal 
pursuit of horse racing. As I myself occasionally indulge in this amuse- 
ment, and am an anxious observer of all events connected with it, Iam 


tice of the turf with the constant appearance of Capt. Burke’s horses at 
most of our Irish meetings, since he declined to pay his stake in the case 
in question. 

The matter appears to be well deserving of the attention of the stewards 
of the jockey aud turf clubs, especially where the head of the English turf 
—Lord Derby—has so recently (in the case of Mr. Adkins) evinced 80 
warm an interest in the honorable and correct conduct of those gentlemen 
who seek to be associated with on the turf. I inclose my card. 

Dublin, Nov. 18 Fair PLAY. 

IRWIN ¥. OSBORNE, BURKF, AND ANOTHER. 

hachequer Chamber, Dublin.—This came by writ of error from the Queen's 
Bench, and was brought by the plaintiffin error, who was also the plaintiff 
below. The action was one brought to recover a sum of £100 and the 
summons and plaint stated that a contract had been entered to run a 
match at Killarney between a mare called The Nugget and another called 
Thessaly, at certain weights, the best in three heats of a mile each to be 
the winner, and to receive the £100. The terms were play or pay, and 
Mr. James H. Coatsworth was to be the starter. Mr. Irwin backed ‘The 
Nugget, and the others Thessaly, andthe event was to be determined on 
Aug. 20, 1855. The Nugget came on the course on the day in question, 
and walked over, Thessaly not being forthcoming, and the £100 was 
claimed as haviag been won. Two of the defendants pleaded that Thes- 
saly was disabled from running by an injury, to the occasion of which Ir- 
win was a party, but the defence was displaced by the finding of the jury ; 
and Burke pleaded as a further defence that the transaction was void asa 
wagering one, under the provisions of the 8th and Yth Victoria. The 
Queen's Bench held that it was void under the statute, and the judgment 
for plaintiff was accordingly arrested. ‘The present writ of error was 
therefore brought to review that decision, in reference to a question of 
yeneral interest to sporting men. 

The statute upon which the question arose is the 8th and 9th Victoria, 
chap. 109, section 18, which enacts—‘'That all contracts or agreements, 
whether by parole or in writing, by way of gaming or wagering, shall be 
null and void ; and that no suit shall be brought or maintained in any 
court of law or equity for recovering any sum of money or valuable thing 
alleged to be won upon any wager, or which shall have been deposited in 
the hands of any person to abide the event on which any wager shall have 
been made ; provided always that this enactment shall not be deemed to 
apply to any subscription or contribution, or agreement to subscribe or 
contribute for or towards any plate or sum of money, to be awarded to 
the winner of any lawful game, sport, pastime, or exercise.’’ For the 
plaintiff it was submitted that the case came within the proviso, and was 
protected ; while on the other side it was insisted that this was clearly a 
wager, aud within all the mischiefs meant to be provided against by the 
statute. 

‘The Chief Baron delivered judgment first, as he differed in opinion from 
thé other members of the court. His Lordship referred to the provisions 
of the English statutes of the 13th George II., chap. 19, ss. 3 and 4, and 
18th George IT., chap. 32, and to decisions founded upon them ; one re- 
ported in 4th Burrough, and the other ‘Evans vs. Pratt,” in 4th Scott's 
reports, and holding that they recognised as legal such a match as that 
made by the parties in the present suit, he saw nothing in the 8th and 9th 
Victoria to make it illegal. The words of the last statute did not appear 
to him to include such a match, and make it null and void, and it was not 
illegal previously. He was therefore of opinion that the judgment below 
was erroneous, and that there ought to be award of a venire de novo. 


Dec. 19, 


The Chief Justice briefly delivered the opinion of the rest of t 


ee ; 
. He judge 
es of the decision below. Judges 


It did not appear to him necessar 
nto a consideration of the statutes antecedent to the 8th and 9th of 
the 15th section of that statute was so explicit that it 
to raise a doubt upon it Che Legislature in the most 
’ = hould be null and void as a wager, and there 
‘lared upon, 
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» to give validity to the contract de 


low was aflirmed with costs. 


on As soon as the grounds could be cleared, after the above 
rice, a continued stream for upwards of an hour applied at the gates for 
admission to witness the five miles race between these well-known men 
for £20 a side. It will be recollected that the above parties ran a ong 
mile match on the 2d inst. when Hill was the victor, and Manks’s friends 
thought he could win at a longer distance, and backed him according] 
although Hill beat Rhodes a year or so back easily in a 10 miles match’ 
From the great attendance on the ground, it was evident a good deal of 
interest was taken in the match. The men appeared at scratch in first- 
rate condition ; but the betting was limited, and what was done was at 
evens, previous to the men coming to scratch ; afterwards Manks’s friends 
offered 6 to 4 on him, and it got whispered by parties that they did not 
think all was square, which no doubt was the cause of so little money be- 
ing laid out. The men had to run 40 times round the grounds (less 80 
yards), and at half-past four away they bounded ; Hill having 50 yardg 
start, went-away at his usual rapid pace, and he did the first mile in five 
minutes, and continued leading up to the mile and a half, when Mankg 
breasted him, and they ran together for a short distance, Hill appearing to 
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take the lead with ease when he pleased. They alternately changed 
places as the distance increased ; at 3} miles (done in 20 minutes) Mankg 
sprang forward and got the first position, closely followed up by Hill to 
the 4} miles, when he gradually fell off, Manks gaining ground, and final] 
running in @ winner by 20 yards. Time, 274min. y 
A Good Shot.—On the 9th of this month Sir John R. Carnac, Bart, M.P 


| killed twenty-five Brent geese at one shot, with a punt gun (built by Clay- 
| ton, of Southampton), on the Cromarty Firth. 


All the birds were picked 
escaped is not known. This is, we 


, 


up dead ; and how many ‘‘cripples’ 


| Suspect, the best shot that has been made at geese since the days of the 


| famous Perter Hawker! 

Tom Sayersand Bill Benjamin. 
| all-important event was staked 
| Beech-street, Barbican, 


- further deposit of £20 a side for thig 
at Harry Brunton’s, George and Dragon, 


Mons. Keiset has purchased of Mr. J. Godding the brood mare Caveat 5 
. - . - ’ 
yrs., in foal to Alarm, and she has left in charge of Bartholomew for Chan. 


| tilly. 
Sir Joseph Hawley has purchased Merlin and the yearling colt by New- 


minster out of Peggy. 

Flybynight has been sold for 1,000gs. to go to America. 

Goldwater died a few days ago. 

Christopher, avery promising yearling, the property of the Duke of 
Bedford, died, a few days ago, at Newmarket. He was very heavily en- 
4 aged. 
Princess Royal, by Joe Lovell, was sold on Thursday at Shrewbury, for 
50gs., aud has gone into W. Norton's stable at Codford, Wilts. ; 

Shirah wassold on Thursday last, and goes into J. Lowe's stable at 
Ilsley. 

; Mr H R. Phillips has purchased Ellington, and he will stand at Wil- 
tesden Paddocks next season. 

Mr. Armstrong sold Honeydew immediately after running in the Shrews- 
bury Nursery. 

Mr. B. Land has purchased Little Cob from Mr. T. Dawson. 


He is the Marquis of Westminster. His wealth is estimated at £21,000 
000, or $105,000,000, and his annual income at £700,000. How he bee 
came so immensely rich is explained by Shelton Mackenzie, the well in- 
formed literary editor of the Philadelphia Press :— 

Some people may desire to know how the Marquis of Westminster comes 
| to possess this immense property, equal to the fabulous wealth of the 
, Count de Monte Christo. More than half of it has accrued within the last 
| tifty years. The Marquisate of Westminster is a modern creation, dating 
| no further back than the time of the reform bill, when Earl Gray rewarded 
| many of his political supporters with new peerages, and with advancements 
| in degree. 
| Thus the Earl of Grosvenor was changed into ‘‘the most noble the Mar- 


| quis of Westminister,’’ and originally inherited, with his father’s earldom, 


the estates—at that time chiefly consisting of the land in Chesire and Dor- 

setshire. But be also was owner ofa large tract of land in Westminster, 

stretching from the houses of parliament to Chelsea—land which origi- 

nally belonged to the crown, and which was sold to the Grosvenor family | 
fora mere trifle. By degrees, as London increased, particularly spread- 

ing to the west, as most great cities do, this land, swampy and _ barren as | 
it was, came into request for building purposes. George the Fourth, 

ashamed of such a residence as St. James’ Palace, (which originally was | 
an hospital, and looks like one to this day,) and tired of Carlton House, 

obtained authorization from Parliament to build another palace on the site 

of Buckingham House, in Pimlico, formerly the property of his mother, 

Queen Charlotte. In the centre of a swamp, and only afew feet above the 

level of the Thames, from which it is not far distant, this was, perhaps, 

the very worst site for a dwelling in London. 

But upon it arose the present Buckingham Palace, the town residence of 
Queen Victoria, around which, with due rapidity, soon accumulated new 
squares and streets, the habitations of the rich and fashionable people of 
the West End. Many of these squares and streets, consisting of palatial 
houses, were built on the Grosvenor ground, but not with Grosvenor 
money. ‘The London practice is to lease out the building lots at so much 
annual ground rent ; for the tenant to build the houses according to cer- 
tain architectural plans supplied by the ground landlord, so as to securé 
uniformity of appearance and construction. The ground is generally leased 
ninety-nine years, at the expiration of which period it reverts to the land- 
lord, together with whatever edifice has been constructed on it! 

Of course, as each of these houses comes back to the landlord, the grand- 
son of the present marquis of Westminster, who may be living when these 
reversions come into operation, will find his London income marvellously 
augmented—for if the rent ror the mere ground of a fashionable dwelling 
in ‘‘Belgravia,’’ (so called because the marquis is also Baron Belgrave,) be 
estimated at £300 a year, the dwelling itself, when it falls back, literally 
for nothing, as part of the Grosvenor estate, will be worth ten times as 
much. Whoever shall be marquis of Westminster in the year 1900, may 
estimate his London property at not less than £1,000,000 to £1,500,000 
perannum. A comfortable income for one man, unless, indeed, by that 
time the artificial distinctions of rank shall have become things of the past, 
to be philosophically contemplated by Mr. Macaulay’s Australian citizen 
as he sits on the ruins of St. Paul's calmly smoking his pipe, aud musing 
on the decay of great empires. 

With all his wealth, the present marquis of Westminster was not above 
necepting service in the honsehold of Queen Victoria, and wearily her 
livery, as lord high steward, a sort of upper flunkey, whose duty it 18 = 
play the part of first class footman to his mistress, carry a white wand in 
his hand before her, and in yariably walk backward out of her presence, 
at the risk of falling, which has happened more than once, A_ marquis 
with £700,000 per annum, who would thus act as upper lackey, for £200 
a year, is precisely the man to give no more than £100 to a national charl- 
table purpose, while Mr. Thackeray (whom, no deubt, be looks down 
upon) gives ten times as much. 








Model of Windsor Castle.—On Monday afternoon, by command of Her 
Majesty, Mr. Bellamy had the honor of exhibiting to the Queen, the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, and the junior 
members of the Royal family, his beautiful model of Windsor Castle. * 
is constructed on the scale of one-tenth of an inch to the foot, and covers 
ninety square feet: it displays the Courtyard, State entrance, <a 
reign’s entrance’, St. George’s Hall, Corridor, the magnificent Keep, or 
Round Tower, Norman Gateway, the Winchester, Henry the Third s, Ee 
ward the Third’s, York, Lancaster, Augustus, Victoria, Clarence, ( heste ce 
Prince of Wales’, Brunswick, Cornwall. George 1V., and King John os 
ers, the State and private apartments, Castle-hill slopes, terraces, gardens 
statues, fountains, and the whole of the Lower Ward, with the Guare™ 
house, the Naval Knight's-honse, the St. George's Chapel, and ele 
clesiastical portion of the Castle facing ‘Thames-street. The “hun: we 
steps’’ and the sloping walk to the pleasure ground of the deanery; same 
faithfully laid down. The roofs of all the buildings are exceedingly a he 
rate, and the windows, 2128 in number, are all separately shown. 1m o 
‘different styles of architecture are preserved. ‘The inspection tae 
del afforded great satisfaction. usa 


° ‘ : ' * are 
A great man is one who can make his children obey him whon they 





out of his sight. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE BREED OF HORSES 


MBER \ I 
than one of our recent articles on this subject we have had o« 
speak oO! the Norman horse, some ot which breed have been with- 
. a few years, comparatively speaking, introduced Into this country ; and 


ieving that the knowledge of this race at all, and still more of its exist- 

ce in the United States, is confined to a small number of persons, and 
f the most part to asingle locality, we have not thought it would be un- 
inte resting to our agricultural readers to give a brief account of the ani- | 
ma!, its derivation, Importation into this country, and of the benefits | 
which are, we fully believe, to be derived from its employment. In the | 
first place, then, Le Perche is a district of that portion of France which | 
was joruwerly known as Normandy, comprising the two modern depart- | 
ments of Orne and Kure et Loire, in which the breed of the Norman horses 
has been most highly cultivated, and exists in its most perfect form and | 
improved condition. Indeed, by some means somewhat anomalous, and | 
at variance with the general experience and principles of breeding, this 
preed, which must in its origin have been a cross, has, in the process of 
many ages, become a family, perfect in itself, capable of transmitting its 
qualities and reproducing itself, like to like, without any loss of energies 
or characteristics, by breeding mares and stallions of the same race toge- 
ther. ‘lhe remarkable purity of the race is attested by the certainty with 
which the stallions transmit to their progeny, begotten on mares of a dif- 
ferent race, their own characteristics, and the high degree in which the 
offspring of the mares, bred to horses of superior class, retain the better 
qualities of their dams. For it appears to bea certain rule in breeding, 
that the purer the blood and the higher the vital energy and vigor of 
either parent, in the greater degree does that parent transmit its proper- 
ties to the young—although, as before insisted upon, the certain transmis- 
sion of the larger portion of those energies is always on the stallion’s side, 
and it is only in the longer retention of an inferior proportion of her 
qualities by the progeny that the better blood of the dam can be traced 
when bred to an inferior sire. When bred toa purer blooded stallion than 
herself, the more pure blood the mare herself has the more strongly will | 
her own marks descend to her progeny, and the less willthey be altered | 
or mouditied by those of the sire. 

Now, the Percheron Normans are clearly a pure race per se; we do not 
mean by the words a thorough-bred race, but a race capable of producing 
and r pre »ducing themselves ad infinitum, unaltered and without deteriora- 
tion of qualities by breeding like sires to like dams, without infusion of 
any other blood, just as is done by Durham, Ayrshire or Alderney cattle, 
by setters, pointers, greyhounds, and, in a word, by any and all animals 
of distinct and perfect varieties of the same species. The only remarkable 
thing in this case is, that such should be the facts under the circumstances 
of the Percheron Normans, being originally —as they are beyond a doubt 

the produce of a cross, although a most remote one in point of time. 
(he original Norman horse, now nearly extinct, which was the war-horse 
of the iron-clad chivalry of the earliest ages, and which is to be seen 
painted on the old stained glass windows of the Cathedral at Rouen, and 
magnificently reproduced by the Baron Marochetti in his magnificent 
equestrian statues—familiar doubtless to many of our readers through the 
spirited wood-cuts of ‘*The London Illustrated News’’—of William the 
Conqueror and Richard Ceeur de Lion, is thus accurately described by the 
importer of the Percherons into New Jersey : 

“They average,’’ he says, and we are personally cognizant of his accu- 
racy, ‘full sixteen hands in height, with head short, thick ; wide and 
hollow between the eyes ; jaws heavy; ears short and pointed well for- 
ward ; neck very short and thick ; mane heavy; shoulder well inclined 
backward ; back extremely short; rump steep; quarters very broad ; 
chest wide and deep; tendons large ; muscles excessively developed ; legs 
short, particularly from the knee aud hock tothe fetlock, and thence to | 
the coronet, which is covered with long hair covering half the hoof ; much 
hair on the legs.’’ 

It was soon found, even while complete armor was in use, that these 
enormous bony Normans, which are still the ordinary heavy draught 
horses of France, had not sufficient speed to render the cavalry charge ef- 
fective, or sufficient blood to give spirit adequate to the endurance of long- 
continued toil. 

The Andalusian horse, which in its highest form was a pure barb of 
Morocco, imported into Spain by the Saracen Moors under Tarik, who has 
left his name to the rock of Gibraltar, and in its secondary form a half- 
bred horse between the African barbs and the old Spanish horse, which 
had long before received a large tincture of Oriental blood from the Nu- 
midiin chargers of the Carthagenians who so long occupied that country, | 
proved in its unmixed state too light for the enormous weight of a capari- | 
soned man-at-arms, or, if occasionally equal to that weight, too costly to 
be within the means of any but crowned heads. 

William the Conqueror rode a Spanish horses at Hastings ; and in the | 
earliest days of English horse-racing Spanish horses were largely used as 
progenitors. It is indeed ascertained almost beyond a doubt that to a very | 
late period the Kings of Spain maintained studs or haras of perfectly pure | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 











Oriental Barbs, though bred on Spanish soil, at Cordova and Seville, in 
Andalusia. From these Spanish Barbs, which were largely imported into 
England overland from Spain through France, and which were also intro- 
dd ed into France from the Netherlands, then a Spanish province, where 
they were largely used in the army, crossed upon the old heavy Norman 
stock, arose the improved Norman stock of Le Perche, known as the Per- 
cheron Norma ws. Nor was this asingle effort, or the result of a single | 
Importation, or a single cross. On the contrary, it is certain that from | 
the early part of the eleventh century until the final expulsion of the | 
Spaniards from the Low Countries, in the sixteenth century, there was a 
constant importation going on of Spanish or Andalusian Barbs into Nor- 
mandy, both from the North and the South ; and that the intermingling 
ot the breeds went on so long, that it is difficult perhaps now to say whe- 
ther there is more of the Andalusian or of the old Norman blood in the 
modern Norman, which has become an entire and self-repoducing breed. 

‘The bone and muscle,’’ observes the same writer we have before 
juoted, ‘and much ot the form of the Percheron, comes from this horse’’ 
—that is, from the old Norman war-horse previously described ; and he 
gets luis spirit and action from the Andalusian. Docility comes from both 
sides. On the expulsion of the Spaniards from the Northern Provinces the 
supply of Arabian stallions was cut off, and since that time, in the Perche 
district of Normandy, their progeny has doubtles been bred in and in; 
lence the remarkable uniformity of the breed, and the disposition to im- 
part their form to their progeny beyond any breed of domestic animals 
within my knowledge. Another circumstance which I think has tended 
to perpetuate the good qualities of these horses, is the fact of their males 
veins keptentire ; a gelding is, L believe, unknown among the rural horses 
of France. You may be startled at this notion of mine, but if 5 ou reflect 
& moment you must perceive that in such a state of things—so contrary to 
eur practice and that of the English—the farmer will always breed from 
the best horse, and he will have an opportunity of judging, because the 
horse has been broken to harness and his qualities known before he could 
Culnmand business as a stallion.”’ 

here can be no possible question that the writer is correct in this view 
of the advantage, so far as breeding is concerned, of preserving all horses 
fatire and ungelded ; as it must naturally and necessarily follow, where a 
ereat mojority of the males of any breed are gelded when voung colts, and 
4 lew only are selected, to some extent by chance, to serve as stallions, 
that many of the very best, and perhaps actually the best of every year, 
are deprived of the means of perpetuating their excellence. This undoubt- 
edly is one of the causes of the constant preservation, if not improvement, 
Of the race-horse ; that, inasmuch as thorough-bred colts are never, unless 
from some peculiar cause, such as indomitable vice, deprived of their viri- 
lity, the breeder has ald the males of the race from which to select a stal- 
100 at his pleasure, instead of having only a smal! number from which to , 
select. Yet even in the thorough-breds the breeder sometimes has cause 
to recret the caprice or error of an owner, which has allowed a colt to be 
deprived of bis sex, whose after qualities have proved him to be eminently 
Worthy and pre-€éminently adapted to become the father of a noble line. 
Who, for inst ince, but must regret that Nicholas [., that noble specimen 
of a race horse, perhaps the best now running on American soil, should 
eb Seiding and incapable of transmitting his blood and his honors to 
osterity ? 

Now the points of the peculiar breed known as the Percheron Normans 
ate these: Kirst, they are cousiderably taller than the Canadian horses, 
mong which it is believed the Percheron blood is still to be found, though 
desenerated ia stature from cold, exposure and ill-usage. ‘Their staudard 
is probably from fourteen aud a half to fifteen and a half hands, the latter 
Wsht, however, being as much above the average, perhaps, as sixteen 
fatids is above that of or lin wy horses. Secondly, they are very short in 
the sa idle place, a id comparatively lon# below ; they are well ribbed-up 
“ul rouud-barreled, instead of haviag the tlat sides and sway backs which 
4re the most defective points of many of the Canadians; they have not 
the heavy head and extremely short thick neck of the old Norman horse, 





‘rary, have the head short, with the genuine Arabian breadth of brow and 


the basin face - nor are their heads thicker, especially at the setting-on | 


| cross of the low-sized Andalusians, and afterward, by along course of 


| when the man who made the horses’ shoes was supposed from that fact to 


Cooper—who was by education, character, and deportment, a gentleman. 


nary Materia Medica,’ ‘‘A Veterinary Toxicological Chart,’’ and a book 
on ‘‘Calculous Concretions in the Horse ;’’ and to him the best thinks of 
the profession in particular are due. 


named gentleman was succeeded by Professor Spooner, who still occupies 
the important position of Principal Professor at the Royal Veterinary | 


‘tion, has written and published a very clever book on the Age of the 
Ox, Sheep, and Pig. Assistant-Professor Varnell was added to ghe staff 
of teachers as Demonstrator of Anatomy; and within the last year Mr. 
Corby has been appointed Sub-Demonstrator of Anatomy and Curator of 
the Museum. ‘Thus the means for the diffusion of veterinary knowledge 
have gradually increased—vires erevit eundo ; but there is yet great need 
for further improvement; and this fact is evidently recognized by the 
Professors at the Veterinary College—i. ¢., taking it for granted that the 
opinion of one of the members of the body represents the opinion of die 
whole. Professor Morton, in his introductory address at the commence- 
ment of the present scholastic session, speaks of the statutes drawn up, 
by the first founder of the College (now in the British Museum), relative 
to the course of study to be pursued at the Royal Veterinary College : in | 
which it is stated that a pupil, in order to obtain his diploma, shall not | 
attend a course of Study for less than three years ; that there shall be a 
summer course of practical infirmary instruction (at the present time the 
vacation extends from May to the middle of October) ; and that lectures 
on botany shail be delivered (a lecturer for this purpose has never been 
| appointed). Professor Morton suggested the propriety of following out 
4nd many of his descendants on this side of the ocean ; but, on the con- | the letter of these wise statutes, and stated that, as a great spirit without 
was urging onwards the march of all scientific research, the veterinary 
hollow of the profile between the eyes and nostrils, which is often called | profession, if it did not show a similar spirit, would discover itself, at no 
; very distant period, to be in a very pitiable plight. He earnestly urged 
Place, nor the necks, which are well arched and suficiently long, heavier students to further exertions, assuring them that the true aristocracy of a 


or more massive than corresponds well with the gencral stoutness of their 
frame Vheir legs are particularly short from the kuees and hocks down 
ward ; nor, though heavily haired, have they suchshaggy fetlocks and feet 
as the larger N rman or Canadians, while they have the unylelding, ron 
like sinew und feet, apparently UNCOLSCLOUS OF Ciseuse, for which the lat 


ter race are famous. 

An English writer in ‘The British Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,’ 
speaking of the general working-horse of Normandy, says: ‘*the horses 
of Normandy are a capital race for hard work and scanty fare. 1 have 
never seen such horses at the collar, under the diligence, the post carriage, 
the cumbrous and heavy voiture or cabriolet for one or two horses, or the 
farm cart. They are enduring and energetic beyond description; with 
their necks cut to the bone, they flinch not; they put forth all their et- | 
forts at the voice of the brutal driver or at the dreadedsound of his never- 
ceasing whip; they keep their condition when other horses would die of | 
neglect and hard treatment. A better cross for some of our horses cannot | 
be imagined than those of Normandy, provided they have not the ordi- 
nary failing of too much length from the hock downward, and a heavy | 
head.’’ | 

The two points last named are precisely those which are entirely got rid 
of in the best style of Percheron Normans, which are, as we have stated, | 
those of the Normans most deeply and thoroughly imbued with the Ara- | 
bian, or, to speak more correctly, Brab blood of Andalusia. It is not easy | 
to procure the best and fastest stallions of this breed, as they are bought up 
by the French Government for the diligence and mail service, for which | 
they are highly prized, and in which they are constantly kept ata pace | 
varying from five to nine miles an hour, over roads and behind loads 
which would speedily kill an English or American horse, without loss of 
health or condition. But there is no difficulty in obtaining the choicest | 
mares at comparatively low rates—mares being little valued for work in 
France. 

Mr. Edward Harris of Morristown, N. J., of whom we have previously | 
spoken, who has been at much pains to import tine horses and mares of | 
thir breed, and who contributed a valuable letter to the American editor | 
of Youatt on the Horse, since published in Mr. Herbert’s book on ‘The | 
Horse of America,’’ asserts of his ‘‘Diligence,’’ that he has produced above | 
four hundred colts—foals ?—that he has never heard of one fetching less | 
than one hundred dollars, and many much higher prices, and that he has | 
never heard of his having produced one worthless colt, or one that is 
spavined, curbed, ringboned, or has any or those defects which render ut- | 
terly useless so large a number of the fine-bred colts of the present day. 
Mr. Harris proceeds to recommend the crosssing of thorough-bred mares, 
to the stallion of this breed, and believes that from a half-bred stallion of | 
the Norman and thorough-bred mare, and a second thorough-bred mare, 
the finest possible stamp of carriage horse is procura le ; owning, however, 
that the attempt has not been made, no thorough-bred mares haying been 
stinted to his horse. 

From this opinion of his we utterly dissent for reasons repeatedly laid | 
down and insisted on in the course of these papers. But we are certain that | 
the result he names would be reached by breeding the female offspring of | 
the best Percheron Norman mares and thorough-bred stallions, a second | 
time, to the thorough-bred stallion—because in this cross the excess of 
pure blood and vital energy is on the side on which it ought to be; that 
is to say, on the male side. Still we believe that the Norman stallions 
will be found of immense benefit in giving strength and size to the Morgan 
mares, the Canadian mares, and the ordinary American three or four- 
parts-bred country mares, because the purity of his blood, if not in excess 
of theirs, is fully on an equality with it, and from the~®xtreme age and | 
concentration of it, it is infinitely more certain of transmission than theirs 
which is the result of recent and varlous haphazard crossing. The pro- 
pensityof these Nomans to breed larger than themselves is not to be lost 
sight of. It is undoubtedly to be traced to their remote descent from the 
gigantic Norman war-horse, and, kept down in themselves, first by the 





in-breeding; breaks out at once when they are intermixed with other 
breeds. 

We cannot close this, our last paper, without stating our bclief that, in 
the present state of American breeding, more good can be attained, though | 
the process is slower, by importing the best Norman and Cleveland-bay | 
mares, and breeding them and their female progeny—gelding all the males | 
—for two or more generations to select thorough-bred horses, than by im- | 
porting stallions of these very breeds in an endeavor to work a regenera- | 
tion on our race of weedy country mares, or to raise valuable stock out of 
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country were the men of knowl e, and that “*knowledge w powe! 
— All scientitic research, in ord usefully prosveuted, requir mo- 
ney ; and the veterinary prof req money more than an 1 " 
his fact has been reco l by Mr. Thomas Brown, who bequeathed 
£20,000 to an hospital for the investization and cure oft quadrupeds and 
birds usetul to man; andon a “al, the Master of the Rolls, contirmed 


by the Lords Justices, decided that University Ilospital should be the re- 
cipient of this benetaction. Much will naturally be expected from that 
fortunate hospital; but, at the same time, a human surgeon, however 
proficient as a human surgeon, is unable to teach the veterinary art with- 
out having been previously educated as a veterinary surgeon, to do which 
the obtainment of the veterinary diploma is necessary. University Hos- 
pital will also require an infirmary for horses, &c., and a room set apart 
for the dissections of the lower animals. Can University Hospital carry 
out this? At the same time, two hospitals in London for the diffusion of 
veternary knowledge may be productive of beneticial results—the one 
frbm a spirit of rivalry, giving a stimulus to the other for increased exer- 
tion. But when a veterinary hospital was in existence, and in need of 
money, (for the student of chemistry at the Veterinary College has no 
laboratory to work in, and one ought to be built ; no instruction in botany 
is given, the knowledge of which is more important to a veterinarian 
than any other man, anda lecturer ought to be appointed), and when mo- 
ney was left for the investigation and cure of quadrupeds useful to man 
and a College existed solely for that object, we cannot see why University 
Hospital should have been so highly favored, and the Veterinary College 
passed over as if its very existence was unknown, or, if known, ignored. 
SINGEING, CLIPPING, AND SHAVING, 


Nature, ever economical in her means and wise in her ends, has provided 


' the horse with an external envelope of skin, covering, with the exception 
| 


of the hoofs, the whole body ; openings occur in it for the eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, &c., terminating in mucous membrane, an internal membrane 
very similar in composition to skin. Irom the skin hair grows, and acts 
as a coat to preserve the animal cither from the heat, or from the incle- 
mency of the weather. To carry out this object, the hair is so admirably 
arranged that during the warm weather the animal is clad with a short 
silk-like coat, and during the winter with a long and coarser one. 

The following will explain how the animal is supplied with these, so to 
speak, two suits of clothing : 

We will suppose itis early spring, and the horse is covered with a long 
winter's coat. The spring advances, and the weather becomes warmer, 


| when the coat begins to fall off—commonly called to shift-—-and is re- 


placed by a fine short coat (the summer one ); fempus fugit, and autumn in 


| its turn arrives, when the summer coat begins to shift, and is replaced by 


the long winter one. It takes six or seven weeks for the whole coat to be 


; changed, either for summer or winter. ‘The latter also takes several 


months to grow to its full length, gradually increasing in length as the 
weather becomes colder, being fully grown when most needed—that is, 
when the weather is coldest. 

We have now first to consider, whether in a state of domestication the 
wearing of either of these coats is or is not productive of evil conse- 
quences to the horse. Thesummer coat is most beneficial to the animal ; 
without it the skin would be blistered by the rays of the sun, as is some- 
times the case with pigs, who have a very scanty supply of hair over their 
bodies. : 

But the fors and againsts the wearing of the winter coat depends on cir- 
cumstances—that is, upon the sort of horse, and the pace at which he has 
to travel; for instance, to a cart-horse, which never ought and _ rarely 
has to travel faster than a walk, the removal of his winter coat would be 
productive of mischief, for he rarely gets over-heated like other horses ; 
and, besides, he has to stand about—during which time he would greatly 
miss his long coat—and influenza would be likely to result from such ex- 
posure. So also with the horses belonging to those persons who are com- 
pelled by circumstances to make long stoppages, such as medical men, 
who thereby necessitate the exposure of their horses during a long pe- 
riod to the bad influences of cold—in such cases I should never have the 
coat removed ; but I should always be careful, if possible, never to be 
driven fast—that is, not above cight miles an hour. 

Those horses, however, which have to perform severe physical exertion 
—such as the carriage-herse, which has to travel at the rate of ten miles 
per hourat astretch, but more especially the hunter-—-would be unable 
to travel either so rapidly or with such ease with a winter-coat as without 
it—or, in other words, if worked with a long coat, the animal labors un- 
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thorough-bred mares, which is hopeless. We fully believe that a breeding | der etiects denominated by horsemen ‘‘faintness.”’ And, again, when 
farm started with a dozen such mares, six of each breed, well chosen, and | the horse with a long coat returns home, after having been driven for fif- 
bred year after year to the best and best selected thorough-breds, would in | teen miles ata stretch, at the rate of cight miles per hour, he is naturally 


a very few years realize a large fortune to the breeder. 








Che Veterinarian. 


From the ‘London Ficld,the Country Gentleman’s Newspaper.”’ 


VETERINARY PROGRESS. 


The days when the farrier and bell-hanger were synonymous terms — 








have an intimate acquaintance with the animal’s internal structure—are 
passed. The healing art, as applied to the treatment of domesticated 
animals, was longer buried in ignoraace in England than in either France 
or Germany. In 1761 France set the example of founding, under royal 
patronage, a veterinary school at Lyons, with the celebrated Bourgelat for 
its Professor. In 1766 a second public school was opened at Alfort. 

The French were the first, then, who attempted to place veterinarianism 
in its true colors as a science ; and right ably and successfully have they 
labored in it for the best part of a century—having produced several ve- 
terinary works which will never cease to be valuable. 

No step, however, was taken in Great Britain to found a veterinary 
school until 1791, when the Agricultural Society of Odiham, in Hamp- 
shire, at the instigation of Charles de St. Bel, a Frenchman, proposed to 
form a Veterinary College in London, and to appoint St. Bel as Professor, 
and Mr. Blaine as his assistant. A house was first taken, and pupils were 
received to board with the Professor. In March, 1792, it was resolved 
that a temporary stabling for fifty horses, and a forge for shoeing, should 
be built near the house taken by the Society, before the completion of 
which, however, in August, 1793, St. Bel died. St. Bel was succeeded in 
the Professorship by Edward Coleman, a walker of the wards of Guy’s 
Hospital, a pupil of the Hunters and Cline, and bosom friend of Astley 


By Coleman’s eloquence and plausibility, the errors and prejudices, so 
crowded at the early part of his career, were dissipated ; from him the 
farrier and cow-leech received no quarter; he did much to raise the stan- 
dard of the profession in public esteem, and contributed greatly to ob- 
tain for veterinarians the rank of commissioned officers in the British 
Army. 

Mr. Morton, who saw the necessity of a knowledge of chemistry as ap- | 
plied to veterinary medicine, and had previously, at pecuniary loss, given 
lectures on chemistry to the pupils, was appointed Protessor of Chemistry 
and Materia Medica. During the period this gentleman has held office 
he has presented the professian with three very able works—‘‘A Veteri- 


Professor Coleman was succeeded by Professor Sewell, and the latter 


College. 
Mr. Simonds was appointed Professor of the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology of the Domesticated Animals, and, while holding that posi- 
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covered with perspiration. The groom cleans him, but cannot get him 
dry ; he beds him up, and leaves him for the night, hoping on the ‘com- 
ing morn to find him dry. But what is generally the case? Why, he 
finds him still wet, and perhaps shivering ; and the animal often falls 
ill. 

The fact is, the circulation is accelerated by rapid motion, and perspi- 
ration over the body is the result ; after a little quietude the circulation 
returns to its normal state, and the perspiration ceases to escape through 
the pores of the skin. ‘The perspiration at the ends of the hair is neither 
absorbed ndr evaporated, but forms a cold aqueous plaster, as it were, 
over the body. That ill effects must result from this, [ feel sure no one 
will deny. An animal, also, continually perspiring, loses condition, and 
with it strength. 

We have, secondly, to consider how to obviate these evils, and the 
means adopted. ‘he only mode we have for obviating the evils men- 
tioned in the last two cases is the removal of a portion of the hair, which 
is done by singeing, clipping, and shaving. Singeing is the removal of 
hair by the application of fire to it—naphtha, gas, &c., being used in a 
spirit-lamp, in order to promote the flame required for this purpose. 

A hunter is taken up from grass, or, more commonly now, from his 
loose box, and is put into training soon atter his summer coat begins to 
shift ; he is singed over: this is repeated every two or three weeks (accord- 
ing to the rapidity with which the hair grews) during the season. Singe- 
ing possesses these advantages : the horse preserves his natural color bet- 
ter than after clipping or shaving ; and, besides, he is singed early, and 
therefore not so likely to take cold after the operation. 

Clipping is, as the word implies, the removal of hair with scissors. 
This operation is generally performed later in the season, not until the 
coat is somewhat long. After clipping, the animal is singed, in order to 
take out any ridges that may have been left on the coat by the scissors. 
Clipping has these disadvantages: if the animal clipped be a bay, brown, 
or black, he does not after clipping retain his natural color, but is mostly 
now of a mouse color; and in consequence of the coat being removed 
later in the year, the animal is more liable to take cold. P 


Shaving is the removal of hair with soap and razor. About twenty 
sharp razors are required. After the operation the animal must be kept in 
for a week or ten daysin order that the hair may grow a little. Some 
people rub oil over the body in order to promote its growth. I would re- 
commend shaving for grey or white horses, as they do not require singe- 
ing after it ; and, as singing generally causes the above mentioned horses 
to assume a browny-white appearance, it is to be avoided. At the same 
time, I have seen these horses—same-colored horses—after being singed 
and well washed with soap and water, perfectly clear of any marks of the 
singeing-lamp. 

I would suggest that the long tuftof hair growing at the back part of 
the fetlock should never be removed. Its presence prevents the heels 
from cracking. Neither should the hairs above and below the eyelids, 
which come under the anatomical denomination /wéamini oculi, be removed. 
They thus prevent flies and other matters from coming in contact with 
theeye and causing inflammation of that organ. The long hairs around 
the nostrils are there also to prevent the entrance of insects up the nos- 
trils. P 

After singeing, clipping, or shaving, the horse must be well looked af- 
ter, never allowed to stand in the cold, and when in the stable must be 
well clothed. And here let me mention that clothing should be made 
with plenty of room to spare, in order that it may come well over the 
hind-quarters. Such clothing I have never seen used anywhere except at 
Mr. Charles Simmonds, horse dealer, Oxford, where it is a treat to see 
the great attention paid to the hunting cattle. The maker of the above- 
mentioned suits of clothing is, I believe, Mr. Denyer, saddler, of the 
above-mentioned town. Pas. 


COLIC IN HORSES, 
Translated from the French for the London ‘Sunday Times.”’ 

The causes of colic are numerous. One of these arises from an over- 
loading of the stomach, aggravated by drinking water immediately before 
or after an abundant feed ; and it may be remarked, that it is never pru- 
dent, even under ordinary circumstances, to give water immediately after 
feeding, on account of the food being carried into the intestines before it 
has been sufficiently elaborated in the stomach to prevent further fermen- 
tation—a result often manifested in the intestines, although more fre- 
quently ix the stomach. Violent exercise with a full stomach is another 
cause of colic. In this case, also, there is a change in the food : hay, for 
example, substituted for grass, or oats for barley ; and, generally speak- 
ing, every supply, especially if given in large quantity, of food to which 
the horse is not accustomed, is liable to produce colic. Certain substances, 
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ed, the form iin for long hours in the collar; they fast until they in his late address delivered before the New York State Agricultural So- 
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lar ; corn is given to them so often, that they are less eager after it, and tacked by disease, or they aces ‘with a serious accident, they are of neces- 
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w ork frequently si ibdues the appetite, even when abstinence from food is ignorant of anatomy and physiology, or imperfectly acquainted with them, 
prolonged beyond the orcinary period. The mass of food, however, has | and whose skill is comprehende : in a few rude traditionary operations and 





the same as man’s, their treatment when diseased, or overtaken by acci- | 
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much influence on this complaint ; and a surcharged stomach produces it | Bostrums. There are few of us, I suppose, who have not had some pain- | 


in horses of every kind; but those which have the stomath and intestines , ful ex ‘perience on this subject, | th in our pockets and our feelings. The 
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can bear. If the amount of such incorporated food should exceed the ac- a 
tive powers of that organ, the superabundant portion would immediately Extraordinary Lamb.—There is 2 man named Joseph Northridge, living 
run into fermentation. This accounts for the great tendency horses that | at Ordsall, in the possession of a singular species of a lamb, having only 
work slowly h ave for this complaint. When thei: pace amounts to seven | one head and two perfect bodies and eight legs. The most singular part 
or eight miles (milles) an hour, wels will not allow a great bulk of , of it is th at the inner foremost legs, instead of hanging down, are turned 
food, and cur: be given i ient quantity to prevent the animal seuetds, giving it the appearance of horns. 
from loading his intestines with fodder; and he will seldom or never take . 
more food than the stomach, the intestines, and the gastric juice will be THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTE 
able to dissolve. e : ee a a 4 AMD 

Symptoms of Colic.—The horse becomes suddenly indisposed ; ifat work, |, i pie GE ee ae — er : 
he slackens Lis pace and attempts to stop ; and when he has doue this, he RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1856. 
prepares to lie down ; on the other han I, horses in some cases fall down oer : ne . 


This Annual publication is now completed, and on Sale ai our Office. 


pace, he will sometimes quicken his step, as 1f to prevent Als failing. In | 28 tulowing Isa List of Cont 


the moment they stop, asif struck by lightning. . When at work at foot’s 

















the stable, he paws the ground with his fore-feet, lies duwn, rolls over, Americ un K wing Cale1 

making sometimes a complete somersault, and remains extended on his Racing in Canada and Jamaica, : 

back. When the distention is not very intense, he remains tolerably lrotting Calendar (including Trotting in Canada.) 

tranquil for some minutes, but, if the distention and pain are extreme, he Alphabetical List of Winning Horses at all Distances, 

is in continual motion; when soul cely upon his legs, he again throws him Alphabetical List of Wi ix Trotting Horses. 

self on the ground, and suddenly leaps up. He kicks his belly with his Rules of the Metairie Association, New Orleans. 

hind feet, and, in moments of res} fers turns his gaze anxiously on his Rules for ‘Trotting. 

flanks. Wh: ‘n up on his legs, he makes ineffectual and repeated edorts to dis Lists of Blood Stock. = ; ’ a 

stale, and the grvom fancies that he sees in this difficulty the cause of the | With copicus Indices, by which the pedigrees and performances of the 

horse’s uneasiness. In a short time the flanks assume much enlargement, _ horses may be readil) found. 

both in their w hole extent, and on theright side particularly. ‘This gene- Price One Dollar. Address . Joux Ricuarps, Proprietor. 

ral distention denotes the most serious and painful cases ; it may Lappen, Spirit of the Times Office, 25 3 Broadw ayiN:, 2. 
ae ee oe scenic: Sectimaie ies Se TITS 

however, that this tumi dity m: ay be of little ix nportance, when it does not ELEGANT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 





disengage much air, and this air does not penetrate into the intestines. p: ad ates 

The evil augments in intensity, in proportion to the extent o/ its dura- Ri a P LETON hs 7 es ha AN. — ae See wr: od eg! Mihi 

tion. Tho horse throws himself on the ground with terri violence, H**! for the ae Rates we Fall Sal. steiks a as eet a eae 

every fall he makes seems likely to kill him : he is bathed in perspiration ; ELEGANT CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PUBLICATIONS 

bis look devotes agony ; he makes frightful contortions, which seldom AND ST ANDARD WORKS IN FINE BINDINGS, 

e him any respite. When this state has continued a short time, other | '? 4dticipation of al from their wholesale custo 

symptoms make their app earance, announcing rupture, inflammation, or, ~~ *!" 3 ris 

the approach of death, as the term of these catastrophes. It is notin-| 7, 

tended here to letail those symptoms, nor the treatment they require. | within, 

However difiicult this may be, it is possible to cure the lorse, or to call in 

the veterinarian, before intlammation or the consequences of distention ; "57 ™ 

manifest the u 
Treatment of Colic.—The oWect of treatment is to arrest termentation and | sh 

re-establish the digestive See 5 ; and there are many medicines adapt- 

ed for this purpose Ins slight cases, a good domestic remedy in use among ese Se 
ersons who have never heard speak of in nflammati hn, spasins, or the com- 8§GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS. 

plication of inte stines, is gin, or brandy and peppe xo quarter of a pint of yQNiOn & WHEELOCK. 

one or other of these spirits, seaso ned with a small dessert-spoonful of G9 MAIDEN LANE, NEW FORK. 











part having the price mark 

















































a cont : WAN Ss IMPO! ERS an) IBRBERS 
pepper, and mixed with half-a-pint of milk or warm water, will procure o GUN Rl PE ES “ ANT p ere ae ee ce 
oat fF one } } 13 UF UWUNDS 5. ) OLS, OF ¢ } ( 
immediate relief. Should, howeve er, the eifect not be produced in twenty ee ' AND | Is POLS, OF — DESC R TP Ic INS, : 
} . . } aoe ; riai, Colt’s R , Allen’s R vers, Powder Flasks, S! i nd Belts 
or thirty minutes, the dose should be repeated a second, and even if ne-! 5, Fissie. Bowie and Shorshaints Kal - Aah Tages ce P, : 
ag A . : Ps ‘ a i vs ee | mi > | . ~ f ¢ ' ‘ ‘ 4 i s a~ i 
cessary, a third time. A m > powerful remedy would Ls tained, by | Ca; in Wa g, &c., &e., tozether with a great variety of art tor SPORTSMEN’S USE 
taking four ounces of spirit of ¢ saeadintioe, with ice that quantity of ra sport : r 
olive vil; but, should the horse have a great 1 to medicine, it is sh ge tat, a ae - mile and < 
+ lwave re | : + ; ae ‘ : 
not always prudent to give him the turpentine. REVULVERS, TAI FLES. ALLEN’S PATENT BRE NG RIFLE 
There is, however, a remedy better still, which should always be keptin | 17 Sig r Iwist B &e., & ‘ KW 
° . : ‘ P “Ti. as er e jae os ¢ » 
reserve in vstablishments where many drauglt horses are kept. Take one | 0°%) Afiory at) J Aecee {12-6m 
nint Y 1 three qr > f br y dd yr, = a e e fa cast Hf - — — = —_ 
pile aha three juar and » af iOUF OUNRCEes OT SWE t spirit I mop ’ =D 
nitre, steep in this mixture three o ° + bruis it DR. PEERY'S VERMIFUGE, 
a Vy, SC, 4 da sik L UIC uice un >  p6tin, Ci 4 4 iii Tr) ‘ Tr? , oa 
+7 eo ee ) On.**Be at Ss 8) 7 > WORMS 
ounces of cloves, which are allowed tor sin in the mixture, while only ype thet Pees Bie HOT FOR W RM 
the iiquid poured of from them 1s to be gi 1 as th lic at the W 1 wor - ts o : n. prod ie ' rous 
end ot eight days it will be ready for use. Buitle it off, and keep the bot- | consequences, evidenced in foal stomach, indigestioa, and various other g symp 
? . - . . r 7 ' t Yr “? ‘ . I vie - 
tle in store to be found on the instant when required. The dose to be | (M5. , 0e prompt and energeke action of the “Dead Shot,”’ in the extir} phi 
river is six ounces. j nwt : co ai mavens, ‘atiniaid ae eS rms, a3 r ; r. Theg art cur 
give ) nces - A pint und smree- j sal i Warm Water, every ni For sa vVA.B& SAN ° 109 I t. New Yo also by 
ites, llil &@ cure 15 ell M44 P y 12-1m 
s remedy to the k , hold his head stra:ght, but - mat a 
r, and do not pull his tongue aside out of ius mouth ge peer a FOR SALE, 
ete ee re P TH °T TROTTING § ON IN AMERICA. 
i o een xk Sheath + horse medicine. If the horse j GREAT « . . ie ae aa A rn gention f Ppa ie ne of the best 
‘ = . . mx 3 ow a" , a - a « ‘a S 4 y styuu" ither ARTEL wali WwW} , ait pat a 4 +8 
13 vicious, pi ice him wh > tl 1ere is pienty o1 TOMA to atte round him; and/ J trotting Stallions in the Unit tates for crossing with th roughbred mares. J now 
if he cannot be kept on his gs, give hi n the medicine while on the | oMer for sale the trotting stallion MACK; he is 15% hands high, dark dapple chesnut, with a 
. .: ° ; ° ] >t 7 in i e nos ane »T ever caw . 
ground, the great point in effecting this last mode of a iministr ation being | *"* snag ers Oper lage tae 5 ul tauscle than any horsel ever saw. He is re- 
r tness in the or rati : After hav » rnhhed e | y t » horse ant & jointed il fetlovk, and has got the squarest and levelest trotting gait of 
prompthess 1n Oe Operation. AUeE aving rubbed the belly of the JOTSE any hor n e i H - Id, and has trotted to the half mile pole on the 
with a very soft straw w sp, make him walk very slowly, or give him a, Union Course in 1:12. Weig! ) I have two yearling horse colts, ene outof a Black 
, +7 yar * she s » ; y ¢ _ { -@ ™ na} +} ear oP _— ¢ ~ 
good bedding and place for lyi ug d own. In eighty cases out of ninety, | Hawk mare, and one from Henry mare. and both show a great turn of speed ona 
: . > ae - } fF ae ee o trot, and are of remark Vg Pr f them w » 15 13 his 
thie remedy will succeed, provided it be employe ol before the intestines are | ;. Thabo opie y See ee =e ae : ag hod 
Sear as : te rs x aaa : ! z nar . . egy ing rm This sta 1 8u0w ie Norn wr iat is In nmoaly called the Canadian 
inflamed, constricted, or r a wel. The ueliay ‘of even half an hour might | horse. which is without doubt the foundation of all our best trotters. ‘I+ xpect all will con- 
roy Potal + nld res P : } hi} mick } , : 
prove fatal. Should the second dose not effect a cure, the third might be 


brated Black Hawks, boththe LongIsiand and Vermont 
given of twice or three times the strength. More than a pint aud three- iys— ‘They are very 
quarters have been given in the course of less than an hour, but the horse, | 


in this case, was in a Very dangerous State 






































J =p i mstances, W , and ill car ge 
It often ha; ppens that thec omplaiz nt comes on in the ni; ght, and has as- J : bh appear to be d of this most re 
sumed a condition of great intensity by th morning, when it is first per- he tee é aa : vi, and at le gs, 
Mea : — of ? : ° on which t pro ed 4 { horses are sos 
ceived. Under such circumstances, the remedy will arrive too late, or ceptible of ir and Saks ae Gadbs if is haens Suuhd weaken aeees aa 
will be then unsuitable ; it should, however, be administered, if there is | the Kentuct race mares, the cross would proiuce some of the first and 
an enlargement cf the belly, at least should the veterinarian not ar- fstesttr iw. As an inducement for son ithorn or Western man 
aes : Bee peg to mak exchange him for Western or Southern land. or real estate 
rive immediately. In every case, it will be better to call him in at the mak pape : . a9 a F sacecny: 

d . . as i } oye 5 Rv at Uc std did ded SRL wuy Lu sadly hiia &Y + 30e Sis 
origin of the colic, for tue situation of the horse m ay be such that the | Jefferson } 
owner or gr‘ 20m may be incapable of giving the medicine to the animal ; iy gentleman wishing for mation in relation to this sta'lion, his trotting qualities, 
a4 . ™ ; | r stock ell refer thom ¢ ' nein wste P 4 — or Mr “ ‘ ' into 
or the comp: laint may have occasioned some accidental internal derange- | ne Y. 2 ae rever tactn to Jacob Springstead, of Albany, or Mr. Milibanks, of Albany, 
“yee . } IN. 0 1 the sui er, 
ment, which the medicine may not be « Lpab.e of c iring. Should the ve- | [ 112-4t] HENRY D. RICH, Watertown. Jefferson County. N. Y. 
terinary surgeon be at hand in a few minutes, do nothing before his ar- | ——— ——— pithnasidiacteacbadintipabaiin 
rival, but do not wait long for tim Sometimes the horse is fou nd dead " STALLION FOR neg 
> ‘ -. OF COI ET c 1240 o \ ot of tr itr —— 
by baer * morning : his belly is always much distended, and poisoning is sus- I .- COLINEL, a 11540, got by Imp. Pri pe Ee f tip te . ly by 
pec ted to hav ken place. Cases bay : n whi h this SUSPICION | ete. is offered for sa The Colonel made his firstappearance at Baltimore 
has zi re 1 rise to serlous disagreem nit whil the simple observation of | the fall of 1843, when he ‘ived forfeit in a Sweepstak amd woo the two mile purse 
the belly denoted at once the cause of d There is no poison capable | beating an exceilent feild of six. Fis Lvs al he was beaten by Fashion and Blue Dick, 
cat ail ° 90 ° . ° . 4 sor Ir »} 2 { T = wo rer ¢ of eicht race wnning 
of producing this tumidity, which is, sometimes, rong enough to burst - ital hare ee ores whale Fe Ae - ee Phe aedlagen wi Aad ops. 
rirtl as pe , pa rae bad eG creditably in those } ) In 1845, he wonall his races in th tates, when he was 
&® girth On dissection, the stom: ach is of 1 found ruptui d; the abdo- purchased by Mr. Par and won three out of five races in Canaca; since which he has 
men filled with food, water, and air; and tlhe diaphragm broken. When | won several rac 1nd is now as sound as a dollar 
death has taken place gradually, the intes are alway extensively in- For further information apply at this Om c [n2l 
flamed, and sometimes broken and twisted : but these derangements never _ > * “te a. ee a ae 
occur when the treatment here recommended has been adopted from the ertw tied brow rat Br Doe 1S FOR SALE. ane 
— 4 , aa ig ate : 1 DTOWR Pow o ¥ea d, , er s e iat 
first outbre ik of ‘sca P well broken: one of the hands 13t and best dogs in the country 





The colic, sometimes conies on while the horse is at work or on a jour- | Apply to oR H., at this Offi 
ney. If the horse is going at a quick pace, he will sudd aly stop, and | — aneienemgneniane $e 


death wo ild certainly ensue if he were obliged to proceed at er rate | a SETTERS POR SALE. 





) 
‘ 
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rea 











t 2.9% . 

‘ . : AVING other busin at | I wish to dispose of the following well bred ar 
than a foot-pace ; for, in this instance, the intestines would become dis- | “where dogs ie : > ais 
placed, twist ed, and constricted in p irt by the distension, b it espec ially | a Cass, red, Irish setter. four years old—$110. 
by ee and there is no medicine by which their position could again | lly, black bitch, haif Irish, three years old—$100. 
be restored to its original state. Walking is useful to the horse after he Apply to G. W OOn wh “ae arti A. 4b. 7 re FARES Cd GA08. fol] 

+ pply 7 . rie if breaker weve ' Ort 
has taken the medicine ; but he should n it go at a greater rate than that le acmennenl aaanees a eee NaS. 2 
of a foot pace. j FOR SALE, 
en A SPLENDID thoroughbred Morgan stallion, was got by the old RoglIston horse, out of a 
fo the Editor of the London ‘Sunday T 1) ecm 4 well bred mare; he is 15 hands high, color chesnut sorrel, Weigit 1000lbs. For 
Sir—1 observed an article in your pa; of the 15th inst., on colicin beauty, style, and fr cannot be exeelléd by any horse living; five years old; and can 
horses. It is a eevere illness, which proves fatal to many valuable horses, | 7’ totin three minutes; Le i perfectly gentle and kind in harness and under the sad 


Price $1590. 


’ oY IY, ; sonal ) . ai 
fee Foe bo pal le remedy for it must be valualle. T send you one, for the in- ALSO, a tine Glencoe stud colt, three years old 1%h o May; is very promising as a race 
pe tion of your numerous readers—a remedy which is as simple as it is | horse; a good pedigree will be given Price $1000 ¥. : 
wie ious: at least, I have always adopted it, and never knew it fail All Box 97, Lecarton, | tucky. {m ys- tf] 
he Vr me P wry} - r } ‘ . * ee - LE —_< 
nen symptoms of colic, or belly-ache, Observed, put on the fire, in a | 





cett r 170 s e ° ° 

ke ary he sau pas. about ana yn oe water, and while it is getting hot, BRACE OF SETTER I ; FOR SALE, ns ; , 

grins rom 14 ti 2 pe ee sos} ni) a Gack vmbiavcion ,——— 3 facia wether or single, 2/4 years oi, calor liver and white 
. 2p - unds of 8° vd i ff ey which b ah for aie ininutes, thorough y brokea, an. retri svers, price $170. Apply to R. H ’ at this Office 


st, most undeniable, flat boned legs that are to be | 
Whatever. Tn fact, immunity from disease of the legs and | 





FOR SALE, 
I 


TINE VOLUMES of the “Ss he Times,’’ from vol. 18 to 4) eee 
N? Price $50 to the present time—som, 


ri 


{nl4 
“5% ‘ 2 7 
FOR SALE, 
IN A ‘ = L t Imp. Vestris 
i ( . II ted in ) t : ame on md oy for ng is the owne, 
un accident to drive 3 pertectiy sound and kind. 4 
hl } i ] foat getter, id f t iss road he ] He - 15 handa 
BF ther particulars, address the Editor of the “Spi irit of the Times.” 


{mh21-t¢,} 





BONNIE SCOTLAND FOR SALE. 

Mo BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, the celebrated horse BONNIE SCOTLA} 

1 years old, half brother to the renowned mare slink Bonny, wfnner of the orn Rar 
Oaks in 1 57; bred by Mr. Wm. I’Ans on, of Spring Cottage, M: ulton, England, _ 
Scotland is by Iago, out of Queen Mary (the e dam of Blink Bonny) by Gladiator, ‘sreatens 
by Plenipotentiary (winner of the Derby in 1834), out of Myrrha by Whale ‘bone (winner 
a rich bay, stands nearly 16 | hands high, clear of white, except a star in forehead, wat “ 
mense power and substance; free from all roaring and blemish. That he was One of the 
best horses of the day is sh Iwi un by his performauces, he having wonina canter tho Sioa 








| pool St. Leger, the Doncaster Stakes at Doncaster, carrying 5ibs. extra, beating Ellington 


(the winner of the Derby in 1855), and several othe r first class horses; also ru 

for the Great Doncaster St. Leger in 1858. Queen Mary, the dam of Bonnia nuing send 
also the dam of Blink Bonny, Blooming Heather, and several other celebrated winne “ 
His sire, Jago, is by Don John (the winner of the Doncaster St. Legerin 1838), out of Scan 
al by Selim, grandam by Haphazard, &c.;so0 that his blood, which (as well as bein the 
most fashionable, is remarkable for stoutness), combined with his great power and fine , 
tion, cannot fail to render him invaluable as a sire of race horses. ac. 

Bonnie Scotland an be seen at the stable of Mr. MtLes I’ANson, opposite the Mount Ple 

sant Cemetery, Newark, N, J., where every information may be obtained; or addreas Mr, 
Jos Rictiarps, at this Office. {nl4) , 


SOUTH CAROLINA JOC KEY CLUB. 
Big reedn races, 1858, over the Washington Course, in Charleston, S. ¢, , will com 
mence on Wedne: sday, the 3d of February, and c ontinue throughout the Week, 
Wednesday, Feb. 3—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 
Same Da y—Hi itchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with sixteer 
rhursday, Feb. 4—Jockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. xtoen entries, 
Same Day_—S uth Carolina Stake for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with three entries, 


1 


lav, Feb. &—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 











Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats. Closed with nineteen 
e 
th. 6—Jocke} b (Haudicap) Purse 2600, Threo mile heats 
‘key Cl » $300, post entry, Three miles. In this race it js under- 
ti r more horses sball compete. : 
For further information apply in Charleston, S.C., to 
fds E. P. MILLIKEN 





wnat 
CHATTAHOOCHEE COURSE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
SPRING MEETING. 
HE following sweepstakes have been opened by the Columbus Jockey Club, to be rm 
g | at their next annual Spring mecting, commencing on Juesday, March 23, 1858 : —_ 
s for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats; $100 subser yn, half forfeit. 
es for 3 yr. olds, Mil heats; $150 subscription, half forfeit, with $150 














3 lay of race week. 

yr is, Two mile he ats; $200 subscription, half forfeit with 
‘ub. This stake to be run on Friday of race week. 

iges, Four mile heats; $100 subseription, p. p., with $1000 added by 
ce to be run On Ssaturaay ol race wee k. 

sbuve stakes to name and close ou the Ist day of January, 1855, addressed to 

] C. S. & P. W. PRYOR 









HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES _ PETERSBURG , VA, 
jie wing stake is open, ts » be run over the Newmarket Course, at the Spring Meet 




















1858, on the fourth day :— 
Thz Allen I ‘ ip sweepstakes fi izes; subscription $260, forfeit $100, do. 
tion nace before the Ist March. $59 ie of Piate $1500; Two and a half miles; 
second horse to receive $200 out of the stak = ier to pay $250, to be appropriated 
to a similar plate and race for 1859. Handic 1@ appointed by the Newmarket 
Jockey (¢ at : the weights to be announced on yt h Ma arc! “e the acceptances of the weights 
) bi } 4: Ist April. To name and close on Ist February, 1858. Ten or more 
ibse lil stake 
Nom . declarations, and D to be made to O. P. HARE, Petersburg, Va. 
P.S imber of ho yrses may be st y one owner. {n21} 
_ METAIRIE COURSE, NE w ORLEANS. 
i th \l-KkKnown and popular Metairie Race Course, New Or. 
will z “hb r s : rR , Trotting, an 1 Paci ing horses, to contend for 
» ensuing season, from Ist No r to Ist July. 





JOHN L. CASSADY, New Orleans. 





BROAD ROCE (VA.) oo =. 












E, thes ibers, agree to run a swee} kk over the Broad Rock Course on the 
Th ay of the regular Sprit £ meeting oi "1858 for all ages pb mile heats; $500 
ription, $200 forfeit, $1000 added by the Proprietor or Club; tour or more to makea 
lu natmne and close t st day of January, 1858. 
William H. Gi! ee "© R. HL Dick 
J. Cam } ‘ t i. 
ibseribers, agree to run a sweepstakes over the Broad Rock Ceurse on the 2d 
T May, 1858, with colts and fillies then three years oid; $200 subscription, $100 
cS t heats; three or more to make a race. To name and ciose the Ist day of Janu- 
ary 18538 
William H. Gibbons, Thos. & Thos. W. Doswell, 
Calvin Green R. H. Dickinson. faug22-tljan] 
aeremane COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
Bees following i ikes have been open 1ed by this Club, to come off at their next an- 
nual m ine, aoe 1en icing on Tuesday, the 2d of ss 1, 18 ny 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 subsecr t ) fo the Club adding $200 if 
thera is ts “4 ) ime and ¢ oth ot te. 1857. This race to be 
runo L w A 
No. akes for 3 yr. olds, $259 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $300 if 
the race isr mile heat To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This race 
to be ru 1 Fr f race week 
No. 3. Poststake for al! a _ $100 subscrintion, p.p.: to this stake the Club will add $800 
f the race is run; Four mile heat Entries to be made by the 1éth of July, 1857. This 
race to be run on Saturday race week. 
Nominations to be made with H. T. POWE Proprietor, Macon, Geo. {je6) 
r 3 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $250 forfeit, $100 declaration, the Club 
f two er more start; Two m hears. To be run over the Central 


- the direction of Central Jockey Club, on Saturday, tho 27th of 





sb. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Pacific 
2. R. C. Myers names ch a n Junior, dam by Andrew. 

3. H. T. Powell names ch. y Tempest, — by Imp. Glencoe. 

4. C. A. Hamilton names ch. g . by Tempest, dam by Cock-of the Rock. 

5. M. W. Stamper names gr. c. Doctor Ri ile y, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle. 








6. David McDaniel names br. c. by Brown Stout, out *. Carolina’s dam. 
7. H. C. Caffey names — by Ni ut Pope, dam by Tempest. 

8. Robt. Lundy names ch. c. by Tempest, out of Molly Slow ae Gano. 

mas Taylor names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castinet. 

1s Lewis names ch. c. Andy Johnsou, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp 










mas Puryear names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 
re“wgn. 
12. Thomas Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milweod by Imp, Mouarch. 
13. T. B. Goldsby name produce of Imp. Glencoe and Betty Oliver by Wagner. ’ 
T. B. Goldsby names produce of Imp. Sovereign and a filly by Boston, grandam 
Picay ine 
The above satric sed July 1s .1856, and can be declared off any time before July Ist, 
1857. Race vo be run during the regular anprzal meeting of Central Jockey Club in Febru- 
ary, 1858. {013} E. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 








TEN BROECE COURSE, SAVANNAH, GA. 
beget: econd annual meeting over this Course will commence on the first Tuesday of Jan- 
uary, 1558. 
First Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; Mile heats; $150 subscription, $50 forfeit, to which 
the Club will add $100. Clos ed on the Ist of June with the following entries : 
1. Thos. Taylor uames ch. c. Basvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castanet by Imp. Monarch. 
2. C. S. Pryor names ch. f. by Imp. Gl ¢ncoe, dam by Dick Richardson. F 
3. Wm. T. Cheatham names b. f by fag a Glencoe, out of Se not . Love by Imp. Leviathan. 


j 4. Win. Roundtree names ch. c. Ei , by Third Bo ton, out of Sally Jones by Imp. Leyia- 


6. Wm. Roundtree names 


; 2. Woolfolk & Pell name ch. ¢. George Clemens 


than. 
» Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out ef Eudora by Tmp. Pri ayet 
a Wagner, out of Elizabeth McNairy by Ambassac lor, she ou 





6. H. C. Caffey names ch. 





of Princess Aune by Nm ser 
7. Mr. ——— name hi by Chieftain, dam by Imp. Shamrock. 
Same Day—Jockey ( u ° $150: Mile heats. 
Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $350; Two mile heats. 
Same Day—Sweep-takes for 2 yr. olds; Mile heats; $200 subscription, $50 forfeit. Closed 
on Ist September with the following entries 
1. C. 8. Prior naines ch. ¢ y pr Wi Ison, dam by Imp. Priam 


2. J. 8. Barkley names cl 
by Sir Leslie 
3. Thos. G. Bacon names bi. e. by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 

Third a Jockey Club Purse $500; Three mile heats. 

Same Day—Saddle Horse Race. 

Fourth Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds; Two mile heats; $500 subscription, $100 for- 
feit, to which the Club willadd $300. Closed on Ist June with the following entries + Miss 
l py W. Fayctte names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Monarch, grandam {iss 

emily 


oa . vis) 
y by Imp. Gienc , Out of oosoon (the dam of Garret Davis) 


, by Imp. Glencoe, ont of Prima Donna 
by Imp. Priam. 2 ; 

5. Thos. Puryear names ch. {.Columbia, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Flour de-Lis by Imp. 
Sovereign. 

4. C. 8. Pryor names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Dick Richardson 

5. Thos. Doswell names b. c. Slasher, by Childe Harold, out of Sarah 
Zanes, 

6. W. T. Ch a names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Senora Love by ani = 

7. Wm. Roundtree names ch. c. by Third Boston, out of Sally Jones by Imp. Levia Priam 

8. Wm. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out of Eudora by —_ by 

9. A. 7 r names ch f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Princess ‘Anne by Imp. Leviatha 


Washington by Zin 


10. H. affey names ch. ¢. by Wagner, out of Elizabeth Me Nairy by ae, la 
11. Tho 8. Tay lor names ch. c. Basvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castinet by Im} 
nar ai 


12. D. McPaniel names ch. ¢. by Imp. Gleneoe. out of Motto by Imp. Barefoot. 
13. Thos. G. Bacon names br. ¢. Bill Dearing, by Imp. Albion, out of Ann C 
Leviathan. - 
Same os key Club Parse $209; Mile heats, best 3in 4. 
Fifth Day—Poststake for all ages; Four milé heats; $500 subscription, p.p., 
Club will add $1500. Closed with seven subscribers : 7 
H. C. Cafley, Puryear & Watson, John Campbeu Rh. F. Akin, 
Berry & Pryor David McDaniel, Lamar Ficnuug & Trow. fat% 
tavannah, July 29, 1857. 
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METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB. 


race for three year olds; heats, one mile; subscrip- 


led two or more start. The 


1858, with a sweepstant 


ees WINTER MEETING over the Metairie Course will commence on Saturday, the 2d of | 
January, tal 


t $3,001 t $100, with $250 added, provi second horse to 
rect ’ f the bonus. 


J Co, name f. I I ie, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Medoc. | 
> A I ‘ i ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nannie Rhodes by Wagner 
A ‘ in Littie Ce ral, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Belshazzar 

bay weepstaxes for t year-olds; heats, two miles; subscription $300, forfeit 

$1 vith $500 added, provided two or more start. The second horse to receive $3¢0 of 

1 4 Wells names gr. c. Calvit, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Reel. 

) R. Taylor & Co. name b. ft. Bounie Lassie, by Imp. Glene oe, 0 it of Magdalene by Medoc. 

3 J). F. Kenner names b. c. Rupee, by Voucher, out of Ha’penny. 

4 A. L. Bingaman names ch. f. Eliza Logan, by Frosty, dam by Ruffin out of Sarah Bladen, 

a Myers & Moore name ch. f. Eliza Alexander, by John Alexander, dam by Wild Bill, 


~The Jockey Club races will commence on the 5th of January, 1858. 

Tuesday, S5th—Purse $800; heats three miles. 

Wednesday, 6th—Purse $600; heats two miles. 

Thursday, 7th—Purse $400; a heat of two miles. 

Same Day—Purse $300; heats ene mile. 

Friday, 8th—Purse $500; heats one mile—three best of five. 

Saturday, 9th—Purse $1200; heats four miles. 

The entrance money, five per cent. on the amount of the purse, will go to the second 
horse; if no horse is second, it will go with the purse. If a horse walks tor a purse, he 
will receive the whole amount advertised. , 

The following sweepstakes, previously advertised to close on Ist August, 1857, have 

led, viz. :— ; 

7’ 2—To come off on Saturday previous to the regular Spring Meeting of 1858 : 

The Boston Club Stake, for three-year-olds (foals of 1854); heats twu miles; subscription 
$500, forfeit $200, only $100 if declared on or before the Ist of January, 1858, with $1000 
added by the Boston Club of the city of New Orleans, provided two or more start. The 
second horse to save his stake. Five or more subscribers to fill the stake. 

1. T. J. Wells names gr. c. Calvit, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Reel. 

R. Taylor & Co. name b. f. Bonnie Lassie, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Medoc. 
P. O. Hebert names b. c. by Vosilon, out of Kate King by Imp. Priam, 

D. F Kenner names b. c. Rupee, by Voucher, out of Ha’penny. 

A. L. Bingaman names ch. f. Eliza Logan, by Frosty, dam by Ruffin out of Sarah Bladen. 
A. M. Sprague names b. ce. Portland, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Fo!ly by Imp. Glencoe. 

. Myers & Moore name ch. c. Montgomery, by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew. 

. Smith & Perritt name b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Camelitta by Bustard. 

No. 3—The Gaiety Club Stake for two-year-olds (foals of 1855); heats one mile; subscrip- 
tion $300, forfeit $100, only $50 if declared on or before the Ist of January, 1858, with 
$1000 added by the Gaiety Club of the City of New Orleans, provided two or more start. 
The second horse to save his stake; five or more subscribers to fill the stake; colts 86lbs., 
fillies and geldings 83lbs. To come off on the W ednesday of the regular race week in the 
spring of 858. i 

1. T. J. Wells names ch. c. Starke, by Wagner, out of Reel. 

2. P. O. Hebert names b. f. Koh-i-noor, by Nuncio, out of Ha’penny. 

3. D. F. Kenner names ch. c., brother to Voucher. 

4. L. A. Bringer names ch. f. Pic-nic, by Louis d’Or, out of Louisa Jordan. 

6. A. L. Bingaman names (Capt. Johnston’s) b. c. by Voucher, dam by Red Jacket. 

Also (H. Elliott’s) b. c. by Voucher, out of Discard by Ruffin. 

6. Myers & Moore name ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Belle by Frank. 

7. H. H. Oliver names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Odd Stocking. 

8. Brashear & Power name ch. c. by Imp. Albion, out of Terrifier’s dam by Imp. Leviathan. 
9. A. K. Richards—Not named. 

No. 4—Stake for 1859—The Orleans Club Stake for two-year-olds (foals of 1856); heats 
one mile; subscription $300, forfeit $190, only $50 if declared on or before the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1859, with $1000 added by the Orleans Club of the City of New Orleans, provided two 
or more start. The second horse to save his stake. Five or more subscribers to fil) the 
stake; colts 86lbs., fillies and geldings 83lbs. To come off on the Wednesday of the regu- 
lar race week in the Spring of 1859. ' 

1. T. J. Wells names gr. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Reel. 

Also, ch. f. by Lecomte, dam by Wagner, out of Fanny Wright. 

2. A. Lecomte names ch. c. by Lecomte, out of Mi-s Riddle. 

Also, b. c. by Lecomte, out of Fortune. 

3. John Minor names ch. c. Reserve, by Lecomte, out of La Victime by Imp. Belsha zar, 

out of Imp. Britannia by Muley. ; 

Also, ch. c. Mario, by Voucher, out of Imp. Norma. 

Also, br. or bl. f. Verona, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of Imp. Britannia. 

4. D. F. Kenner names b. c. by Voucher, out of Mary Thomas. 

6. L. A. Bringer names ch. f. by Lecomte, out of Medina by Imp. Sovereign. 

6. A. L. Bingaman names b. c. by Lexington, out of La Bicchante, 

Also, ch. c. by Bundle-and Go, cut of Nancy Perkins. 

7. Ig. Szymanski names ch. f. by Lexington, out of Julia H. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Martha 

Malone. 

8. J. G. Boswell names b. c. Gabriel, by Imp. Glencoe, out of St. Mary by Hamlet. 

9. Thos. Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Millwood by Imp. Monarch. 
10. H. H. Oliver names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, out of Odd Stocking by Thornhill. 
11. T. B. Warfield—Not named. 

12. A. K. Richards—Not named. 

Declarations must be addressed to the undersigned at New Orleans, La. 

All the above stakes, unless otherwise specified in the articles, will be run under and go- 
verned by the rules and regulations of the Metairie Jockey Club. 

The race meetings of the Club are now fixed for the first week in January and the first 
week in Aprilof each year. Should any change be made in the time of the meetings, due 
notice will be givea. Horses date their age from the Ist of May. 

[s5] SIDNEY STORY, Secretary of the Metairie Jockey Club. 


IMPORTED STALLION TOM CRIB. 
HIS fine thoroughbred horse will stand this season at the ‘“‘Newburgh Paddocks,’’ Or- 
ange county, N. Y., at $50 the season, or $50 to insure. Payment to be made in ad- 
vance in either case. 

TOM CRIB received the highest premium for thoroughbred stallions at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, and his colts received the highest premiums at the Orange County Fair 
last October. 

Tom Crib is a dark chesnut, fifteen hands three inches high, and seventy-two inches in 
girth. He is without white, except a touch upon one heel. He is a graceful and rapid 
walker and trotter, a sure foal-getter, lengthy, of fine carriage, great muscular power, capi- 
tal constitution, excellent disposition, and of unusual beauty, for which last-mentioned 
quality and for stoutness his ancestry have been distinguished. He was bred by Sir R. W. 
Bulkely, in England, and was got by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s 
dam) by Count Porro, grandam Mrs. Suggs by Crispen, g. g. dam by Tottridge, g. g. g. 
dam by Sir Peter, g. g. g. g. dam by Tandem, g. g. g. g. g. dam by Herod, g. g. g. g. g. g. 
dam by Young Cade, a grandson of Godolphin Arabian. 

&g A circular, with a portrait of the horse, will be forwarded to all applicants who en- 
close a stamp to pay the postage thereon JOHN APPLETON, 

Newburgh, April 1, 1857. fmh28] 
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NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS FOR COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN, SPORTSMEN, AND THE PUBLIC GENER ALLY. 

A beok indispensable to every household—a manual of domestic economy suited 
to every family, including directions for the management of the Nursery and Sick 
Room, and the preparation and administration of domestic remedies, &c. By J. 

H. Walsh, F.R.C.S., assisted in various departments by a committee of ladies. 
The above invaluable work will be found replete with information on every 
branch of household economy, from the erection and furnishing of the house to 
the most ordinary culinary operation; the matter is entirely original and has been 
compiled with great pains and care. This work is also illustrated by upward of 
200 finely finished engravings and diagrams. A most copious index and table of 
contents has also been added. vice, strongly half bound in leather........... $ 
A companion to the above :— 

Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fish- 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural Games 
and Amusements. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood by Dalziel and 
Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half bound. 

Every Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and Amusements. Intended 
to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their leisure hours; with upwards 
of 600 Illustrations; full calf, 8vo., cloth 

The National Cyclopadia of Useful Knowledge; founded on the Penny Cyclopzdia; 
brought down to the present time; being an alphabetical reference for every sud- 
ject of human enquiry, embracing Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, Social Economy, Philosophy, Physical Science, Chemistry, Arts, Manu- 
a &c. Complete in 12 vols., dudecimo, cloth, $14, or half calf or half 

USSD... ceccesccccvcesccece eseee seeee 

The same; 12 vols. bound in 6, half calf or half Russia,.... ....... seccccocce 

A New Illustrated Shakspeare. Edited by H. Staunton; Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
Publishing in monthly parts, each part containing 48 pages, or ome Play of the 
ao Dramatist; illustrated with 20 engravings; to be completed in 42 parts. 

rice per part..... eereceeccece Coe ec cr cceccrerececsces te cecccs cece cece - 

For sale by G. ROUTLEDGE & CoO., 18 Beekman-street, and all Booksellers. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent. 

Any Books sent postage paid 
{fe14] 





2 00 


1 50 


serene eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


Catalogues of our Publications can be procu ed as above. 
B receipt of the advertised price. 


HER MAJESTY’S WINE MERCHANT, 
SPECIALLY APPOINTED SINCE 1846. 
R. JAMES MARKWELL, Senior, having retired from his many years proprietorship 
(of one and all at the same time) of Long’s, the Grafton, and the London hotels, and 
the North and South American Coffee House and Reading-Rooms, now confines himself to 
the Wine and Spirit, at his offices and cellars, Nos. 35 to 40 Albe.narle-strect and 4 Stafford- 
Street. Stock of bott!ed wine over 6000 dozen, beside wines in wood at home and in bond; 
Sherries from 36s. per dozen and upwards; Ports from 42s.; Ciarets from 42s.; Champagnes 
from 60s.; Cogniacs from 3ts. the gallon; indeed every description of wine, spirit, and liquor, 
a3 well as Bourbon, Monongahela Whiskey, Old Accomac Peach Brandy, Steughton Bitters, 
and Longworth’s Celebrated Dry and Sparkling Catawba. 
Bankers and Roference—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Mr. M. has several houses in the above street furnished for the convenience of those 
families and ¢ utlemen whe prefer private apartments to hotels. {031} 


PORTABLE GAS WORKS. 

Y COATES, inanntiacturer of Portable Gas Works, under the patent of the Maryland 
WO. Portable Gas Company, desires to call public attention to the improved Apparatus 
301d by him; it is designed chiefly for Country Residences, Factories, Hotels, &c. 

These works are safe, cheap, efficient, and simple in their coustruction, and warranted 
to give entire <atisfaction. 

Office, No. 76 Breadway, New York, where descriptive circulars may be obtained. 
faugl—3mi | S. COATES. 














BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE subscriber offers for sale the following thoroughbreds, viz. : 
Lilla, abay mare, five years old, by Imp. Trustee, out of Imp. Gloriana, she by Mem- 
hon, outof Kamschatka (haif sister to Banter, the dam of Touchstone,) by Master Henry. 
Etla, a chesnut mare, four years old—tn!l sister to Lilla. 
Crumbs, a chesnut colt, two years old--fill brother to the above. 
Young Gipsy, a bay mare, ten years old, by Imp. Mercer (oy Emilius), out of old Gipsy, 
full sister to Medoe; stinted to Revenue. 
Old imported mare Gloriana, by Memnon, with a six months’ filly by her side by Mr. 
Booth’s horse, full brother to Logan. 
Full and authentic pedigrees will be given. . 
This stock will be sold cheap, and is worthy of the attention of breeders. 
[nl4—4t} ALFRED SETON, Throgs Neck, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
ee 


DOGS FOR SALE. arr 
OR SALE, al Jogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 
F hound. lan Charis Spamels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 





and Setters, together with a great variety of watch-dogs. 
P. S.—One wale of Newfounciand Dogs, the largest and best in the U. S., the price of which 
8 $100. Apply to WM. MOORE, 52d-street, Bloomingdale Road, 
{mrl} 


AZ The Bloomingdale stages pase the house every half-hour 


1S M, SANDERSON 
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| H's removed his Office to No. 1 SOUTH WILLIAM-STREET, opposite Delmonico’s. where 
he bas for sale, in original packages. as imported, the olowing Wines :— 
CHAMPAGNE WINES, | nG. H. Mumm & Co., Rheims 
THE VERZEXNAY—THE DRY VERZENAY. 
THE CABIN®T—THE IMPELIAL, and 
THE VIN CREMANT, OF 1846 
RHENISH WINES, from P. A. MUMM, Frankfort, O. M 


The Austuch Johannisberger, 1846 
The Duke of Nassau’s Steinberger Cabinet, 1846 
And various other brands, from $9 to $150 per dozen 
CLARET WINES, from J. MICHAELSEN & Co., Bordcaux 
The Chateau Laffitte, 1844. 
The Chateau Montrose, 1848 
The Chateau Margeauz, 1848. 
And various other brands from $6 to $36 per dozen 
Also iu Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozen. 
He is also in receipt of 
FINE BRANDIES. 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases and Cans. 
WHITE WINE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR. 
Gentlemen residing ata distance from New York, Gesirous of laying in a stock of really 
fine Wines, can obtain a Circular, with a list of prices, by addressing above. 
New York, May, 1856. 


AGENCY IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
OPPOSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twelve years, offers his 
dain to the public in prosecuting claims before Congress or the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred character which may be 
entrusted to him. When necessary, he will be aided by friends of influence, and a gentle- 
man of great legal ability. ‘ HENRY ADDISON, 

Washington, D. C., Ist May, 1855. 

References.—Hon. Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana ; Hon. William H. Seward, of New York 

William W. Corcoran, Esq.; and Hon. W. W. Seaton, of Washington, D. C. Uy 25] 


THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, LONCON. 
HE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, (or families and 
gentiemen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the residence of those seeking econo- 


{jan12) 











my and comfort in the most fashionable part of London. (031) 
ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
FFICE right hand entrance to Exchange Room, Broadway. Morse Lines. Conneets 


with all stations in the United States and Canadas. A Bulletin of the latest news is 
posted in the Exchange Room for the free inspection of the Public. 

PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE 

GUs. SWAN, 


[my20} Manager. 


W. BRUNNER & Co., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
70 BLEEKER-St. NEAR BROADWAY. 

DRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SIIORTEST NOTICR. 


ADAMS & CO.’S NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE 
EXPRESS OFFICES; 
69 BROADWAY, NeW YORK ; 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS ; AND CORNER OF ROYAL 
AND DAUPHIN-STS., MOBILE, ALA. 
E shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobile, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 
Gold Dust, Jewelry, and Valuable Parcels. 
wete Notes, and Dills collected for two per cent., and returns promptly made in banka- 
e funds. 
Insurance effected on freight for any amount, great or small, if desired, and premium 
included in charges to be collected on delivery. 
New York aad New Orleans Custom House business attended to for a moderate charge. 
[m12] ADAMS & CU., 59 Broadway. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
LILLYWHITE, Jr., agent for Lillywhite & Wisden. H. L. has just received a large 
e assortment of Bats, Balls, Stumps, Flannel for Shirting, &c., and every thing neces 
sary for the game of Cricket. Orders immediately attended to. 
Address to H. L., Jr., New Brighton P. O., Staten Island, or Samuel Wright, Hoboken 
Cricket Ground. {apl1-tf] 


je10)} 











CRICKET! CRICKET !! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F. A. HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
/e complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps, 
cw. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articles in that line, to- 
gether with a well assorted stock of Fancy Articles, tine Glass Ware, French Porcelaine, 
Toys, etc. {mh8] 





SPORTSMEN’S WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

HAREES FOLSOM, successor to Eaton & Folsom, importer off Guns and Sporting articles, 
will continue the business of the late firm at the old stand, 203 Broadway. H's swck 
comprises guns from Westley Richards, Deane, Adams & Deane, Wm. Greener, Wm. Moore 
& Co., Wm. Ejlis, and other celebrated makers, as weil as medium and low priced guns in 
great variety; Allen’s, Sharp’s. and Perry’s breech loading and Colt’s revolving Rifles: 
Colt’s and other Pistols; Belt aut Pocket Pistols, Derringer Pistols, Volcanic Pistols; Eiey’s 
patent wire shot Cartridges ani Gun Wadding; Eley’s, Coxe’s, Walker’s, Starkey’s, Green 
er’s, and French Percussion Caps; Game Bags, Shot Pouches and Belts, Powder Flasks, 
Dram Bottles, English and Scotch Gunpowder; Gun Materials for Manufacturers; and in 
cludes every article in the timc, °'! of which are offered at the lowest wholesale rates and 

satisfaction guaranteed. CHARLES FOLSOM. 

{mh21]} 











TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assertment of Bird Guns from Westley 
Richards ; also single Barrel Shot Guus, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat 
ed pattern used by the Carroll Is'and Ducking Club, and which for range and accuracy have 
never been surpassed. Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) has purchased one of 
the above Guns, and in a recent ictter says :— 

“T think very highly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are exactly what I have always 
recommended for Fowl Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of thei in pre 
ference to a deuble barrel.’’ 

Also, a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Sheath, 
and other celebrated English makers, together with a large stock of Dixon’s Flasks and 
Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridges; Game Bags, Dram Bottles, Dressing Cases, an¢ 
all Sporting Goods. 

The above goods are all of my own impertation, and I can recommend hem to sports 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Baltimore. 

Every gun warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of oharge, or 
exchanged, aud guaranteed im price ag low as they can be purchased in any of the Eastern 
cities. D. B. TRIMBLE, 

{augl6) No. 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse, 


BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 
W Bree will be found the largest and best assortment of fine double und single Biri 
and Duck Guys in the City. Also, a complete assortment of Rir.gs, Colt’s, Allen’s 
and Thurber’s Revotvers and single Pistors of all kinds ; fine powder Flasks, Shot Belts 
and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Reds, Nipple Wrenches, Eley’s celebrated water 
proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do. ; Wire Cartridges ; Curtiss ané 
Harvey’s Diamond Grain Powder, Pigous aud Wilk’s do. In fact, every article pertaining 
to fit the SPoRTSMAN Out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a good article at 
No. 61S. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside-st., Baltimore. 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Guns. 
N. B.—Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, made or mported to order, and all Repairing done in 
the best manner and warranted. 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
187 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK, 
ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest sty!es. and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a gocu article will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 


WM. J. VAN DUSER. 
N. B. Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, done with neatness 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms (jy 21) 


’ JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 
IGHT WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or. 

4 der, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. 

Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des. 
patch. 

Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a ca 
before purchasing elsewhere. (010-ly*] 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
SAAC FORD’S SON, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y., has con- 
stantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat. 

terns, built under his personal superintendance, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, France, 
and Canada, and throv out the United States. 

Carriages will be bu.:itto order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD’S SON, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y. City. 

[ap7-ly). 




















SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P. TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 514 BROADWAY. 

ESPECIFULLY invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by the best Londen 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most elegant description, en Land, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. 

An assortment of Patent Whatebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are unsur- 
passed for lighttiess and durability. 

Ail goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 

N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &c. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
"LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &CO,., 
14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WCRLD’S FAIR, LONDG@N, 1851. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK, 1853. 
EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Centlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine stecl «pring sole leather Travciiisg Trunks, &c. 
Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are acknowledged to be uasurpassed for lightness, 
Workmanship, and durability. Singeing Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &c., constantly 
on hand. 
N. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
attended to and satisfaction gue-anteed. Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper 


{ap5-ly) 











they can manufacture. 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1856. {my3] 
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PURE LINEN PLAYING CARDS. 
es. EL HART & ©U., No. 1 Burclay-street, opposite the Astor Howse. New Yor} 
= have for sale a tin tock of tue t varran i t and 
Ch yen Sporting men 5 nal vill pte rt ayn he . ee wre minger 
trimnn i care t table foy " lea j ager tas 
[janl0-ly] SAMUEL HART & CO., No. 1 Barelay-st Y 


CAMEO-TYPE. 

is taken only by the WII LIAMSON 
1 it was first introduced and since brought to the 
One instantaneous sifting only required ; complexion clear and bril 
liant ; freckles don’t show ; artistic and durable. No. 249 Fulton street, Brooklyn. [427] 


a. ! yie of miniature 
sROTHERS, in Brooklyn, by who: 





NEW IMPORTATION! 
URTIS & HARVEY’S DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. Right hundred kegs Hawker’a 
Ducking Powder, in whito canisters (medium size). Imported by W. F. Broven, for 
sale by WM. STITT, 25 Park Row, second floor. Also on hand the favorite Rifle Powder 
and Brands No. J and 4, {aug8-1m] 





YACHTS AND BOATS. 
Fy & MORTON, Yacht and Boat Builders, Office 404 Water-street. N. Y. 
New York Bay, 434 miles from Jersey City. ) 
ee Ducking Boats ; also Oars, Sculls, Booms, Sails, 
and. 
Yachts and Boats bought and sold on commission and taken in exchange, 
Orders received at their Office, 404 Water-street, N.Y. 


McILVAIN & YOUNG, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORESTS, 7 JOHN-ST REET, 
AVE on hand a large quantity of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Bramab 
Pootra, Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &c., &c. : 
— of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o’clock. 
m18-tf 


; Factory on 
A large supply of Sail, Row, Fishing, 
Spars, Flags, &c., kept constantly on 


{m29) 








NASHVILLE INN. 

HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully announces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 
having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort on his part shall be wanting to mako bis gueats 
comfortable. He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the ac- 

commodation of transient families. 

SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 


He solicits a share of public patronage. 
Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 16, 1855. (f4] SAMUEL J. CARTER. 


LEXINGTON. 
FINE G LORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON, from the painting of TROYE, engraved in 
England. A few of these highly finished pictures may be obtained at this oflice; price 
$5 each. Only one hundred have ever been struck off. (jani4) 








DOOLITTLE & PIERCE, 
fELKANAN DoouirtrE. | (Isaac PrERcer. 
LAND AGENTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 
Ollice nearly opposite the Depot, Onarga, Illinois. 
REFERENCES. 
| Hon. James H. Titus, New York City. 
Arad Welton, Esq., Cheshire, Conn. 
W. Doolittle, Esq., a¢ “6 
bk. A, Cornwall, Fsq.,  ‘* $6 
P. V. Rogers, Cashier Bank of Utica, N. ¥. 
Hon. I. Townsend, Oneida Co., N. Y. 
Rey. J. W. Bradin,  « . 8 
Ifon. G. Towne, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





R. B. Mason, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Henry Farnham, Esq., C. & R. 1. R. R., Chi- 
cago. 

A. J. Galloway, Esq., Chicago. 

Hon, John Chamberlain, Iroquois Co., Illi 
nois. 

C.D. & G. A. Sackett, Attorneys, New York 





City. 
E. E. Jones, Editor “Spirit of the Times.” \augs) 
BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
WENTY FIVE CENTS cach will be given for the five last numbers of Vol. 18 (1848) of 
the ‘Spirit of the Times.’? Apply at the Office. (010) 
BROOKLYN INFIRMARY, 
67 LIVINGSTON STREET, BETWEEN COURT AND BOERUM. 
ILLIAM BRETHERTON, Veterinary Surgeon, Member of the Royal Collage, and of the 


London Medical Society, &c., &c. Treats diseases upon scientific principles, based 
upon twenty years practical experience, acquired in the most eminent institutions of the 
day. 

W. B. possesses testimonials from gentlemen of the highest standing in the profession, 
N. B. In all cases where an opinion is given, the usual fee will be required. (Jy 11) 
paobe WPERED! tes 


FISHING REELS. 
HE subscriber has now ready a full supply of the Improved Patent Reels for Fishin 
Rods, of brass and German silver, of various sizes. The improvement of this Ree 
over the usual one, consists in the crank-shaft working in a socket attached to the end-plate 
of the ree!-frame, and having the bevel-wheel acted upon by a spring, so that, when p 
pressed inward by the person holding the reel, it will be kept out of gear; the crank-s 
being thrown in gear by pressing the handle inward. 

Also, DEACON’S PATENT REEL, by which improvement the crank shaft may be readily 
connected or disconnected from the Rec! as desired, by simply pressing in or drawing out 
the cellar on the crank shafts, then by turning this collar the wheels are locked either in or 
out of gear. This Reel, when connected, ts precisely like the ordinary style of Reel. 
this arranzement, the reel, when the line is thrown out, has little or no friction to over- 
come. The line consequently may be thrown out mueh further than can be done with the 
usual reel, and with much less exertion to the fisherman. 

Also, English and American Brass and German Silver Balance Handles; Multiplying, 
Click, and plain Reels of every description Warrin’s Fish Hooks; Chinese Grass Lines; 
Silk, Linen and other Fishing Lines. Bamboo and Reed Poles by the quantity. Seines 
Fykes, &c., made to order. 

Dealers invited to call. 





THOMAS WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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L. SCOTT & CO.'S REPRINT OF THE BRITISH 
PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER'S GUIDE, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TIE PRICE OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION. 
| # SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to publish the following leading British Periodicals, 
e VIZ. -— * 

‘The London Quarterly (Conservative). 

The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 

The North British Review (Free Church). 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great political parties of Great Britain—Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forms only one feature of their character. As Organs of 
the most profound writers on Science, Literature, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered indispensable to 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the current literature of the day, through- 
out the world, than can be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British publishers gives additional value to these 
Reprints, inasmucli as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers about as soon ag 
the original editions. 





The Westminster Review (Liberal). 
Blackwood’s kdinburgh Magazine (Tory). 


TERMS PER ANNUM, 
For any one of the four Reviews........ $3 | For Blackwood’s Magazine ....... canna a 
For any two of the four Reviews ....... 6 | For Blackwood and three Reviews...... 9 
For any three of the four Reviews...... 7 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews.... 10 
For all four of the Reviews............. 8 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
will be received at par. 


Money current in the State where issued 


CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above prices will be allowed to CLuns order- 
ing direct from I. Scott & Co. four or more copies of any one or more of the above works. 
Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for $9; 
four c.zpies ef the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be delivered, free of postage. 
When sent by mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be but Twenty-four 
Cents a year for “Blackwood,’* and but Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above-named is about $31 pert nnum 

THE FARMER’S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By Hevyry Steruens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientifie 
Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octayo. 1600 pages, and nu- 
merous Wood and Steel Engravings. 

This is, confessed!ly, the most complete work on Agriculture ever published, and in order 
to give it a wider circulation the publishers have resolved to reduce the price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES !! 

When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price will be $7. To every 
other part of the Union, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. g@~ This work is Not the old 
‘‘Book of the Farm.”’ ' 

Remittances for any of the above publications should always be addressed, post-paid, to 
the Publishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 54 Gold-street, N. Y. 

[my9) 








BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
0 1.—Saliy Morgan, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Emancipation, outof Lady Morgan, by John 
Richards. Stinted to Imp. Glencoe. 

No. 2.—Ch. f., 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1. 
No. 3.—Ch. c. by Imp. Yerkshire, out ef No. 1, 3 yrs. old. 
No. 4.—Bay colt, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1, one year old. 
No. 5.—8--y colt by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1; a weanling. 
Sally Morgan and Her Produce.—Sally Morgan was a fine race nag at all distances, 
and the dam of Blueskin, by Grey Eagle, that has run successfully in Carolina and Geor- 


gia. 

No. 6.—Marietta, by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles ; foaled in 1845. Stinted 
to Yorkshire 
No. 7.—Ch. f. Mary Bernard, by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 4 yrs. old. 
No. 8.—B. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 6; 3 yrs. old. 
No. 9.—Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; 1 yr. old. 
Nos. 4and 9 are entered in tue Doswell and Petersburg stakes, spring of 1858, and 
are very promising. Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 8, are in training at Natchez, Mississippi ; the 
others are in Kentucky. Mr. John M. Clay will give any information hee - on be 
seen. Any one wi know further particulars, can write to me, care of Cv 
aio aT ‘3 T. B. PUINDEXTER, New Orleans, La. 








THE NOLAN ARABIAN. a ak lille 
WHITE ARAB STALLION, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Captain Nolan 0 
the 15th nat (British) Hussars, from “schelas,” of the Serban tribe of Bedouins, 
and recently purchased from General Eyre, Commander of the Forces in British North 
America, by a company of gentlemen in Cincinnati, will stand this season (1857) at the 
Queen City Race Course, at the low price of $25 for the season, for this season only. 
This horse is of pure Bedouin blood of the “Kcboysban breed, and was considered by 
Captain Nolan to be one of the finest and purest blooded colts in Syria. He is between 
six and sever years old, sound in every respect, free from vice of any description, and 
combines extraordiaary power and excellence of form with graceful and showy action, 
Mares from a distance will be kept in stable, or at pasture, on reasonable terms. Com- 
munications to be addressed, ‘‘Nolan Arabian” Grgom, P. 0., Box No. 682, Ontea)” 
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York. 


@ . ‘ 9 \ . tat } ¥ -_ ; ] 
was ful 1g § is. Agu humor, } lilarly I 
lish, ma: ; t ind movement, and, in conjunction with hi 
admirable singing, positively roused to enthusiasm the immense audience 


though composed, as it was, of staid philosophic Germans, who are not 
} tn ru .Y 


easily moved to ecstacy, or so inexperienced in music as to be easily 


pleased or excited. The other parts were very well sung and acted, though 
it must be avowed that Herr Pickeneser is singularly tantalizing. He de- 


livers a passage well, and leads you to suppose that the s 
be perfectly completed, when suddenly some harsh note, or sudden change 
register, or painful effort in singing, disappoints, and almost 
He bas a tine, powerful voice ; but why does he not beg Carl 
On Monday “Lucretia’’ 
done, and Bignardi created a furore. On Tuesday the Hebrew Benevolent 
Society gave their annual entertainment by the performance of ‘I Puri- 
tani ;’’ but we were, unfortunately, absent. 

We regret that 
performance of the 
will be able to appear. 

A Matinee, with ‘‘Norma,’’ was 
up, the prospects of the Academy at present are most brilliant. 


in the voice’s 
disgusts 


Formes to teach him to use it. 


eS eee 
Was aamilravuiy 


Herr Formes’ indisposition continues, and prevented the 


“Creation ;"" but we hope that to-night (Saturday) he 


announced for Friday; and, to sum 











Burton's Nec Broadway Theatre. —AsS we announced in our last, M 
Charles Mathews made his first appearance at this magnificent house on 
Monday evening. Not ai all t r surprise, the house was crowded to 
excess before th: rtain rose, and some hundreds were unable t 
admission, except to the lobbies. The sisted of 
“London Assuran und ‘‘An Appeé th of whicl 
Mr. Mathews appeared. The following iv: g 
Harcourt Courtly, Mr. Mark Smith; W.B 
Dazzle. Mr. C. Mathews; Max Harka mi: A 

hus Spanker, Esq., Mr. Setchell ; Mi to1 
Mr. MacRae; Servants, Messrs. Lawsor Mi 
Lady Gay Spanker, Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport ; Miss Gr Harkaway, 
Miss Ada Clifton ; Pert, Mrs. Holma: So far as the male characters are 


concerned, nothing could have been better, and we doubt if a theatre in 
the Union ever presented to the public an equal amount of talent in th 
same comedy. Mrs. L. W. Davenport lacks physique, and is detici 
elocution ; her gestures at times are unnatural, and she ¢ : $ 
many words; yet, notwithstanding these drawbacks, she was deser 
applauded at the conclusion of the steeple-chase. Mrs. D. is 


little creature, and is always letter-perfect, but she should 
i : 











‘na, or air, will | 


en eee se ae 


U iyi 


Spirrior ie Cunes. 


i ene 


| 1a is quite perfect in its way entire stage has been removed 
structed severa wthe level of tl foot { 
A 
i! 3 of last night | iud 1 th ] tal seen sin th ireha 
h tight rope and other gymnastic performances me splendid riding 
y Stor Perry and others, the performance ot the Van Amburgh animals 
id the big elephant, who is a model of sagacity and do ility. ‘lhe enter- 


| tainment was very full and everybody had his money’s worth. It is con- 
teinplated to make the aphithe itre a permanent institution here, and the 

1ece opening night goes far to show that such a course will be as 
profitable to the manager as it is pleasant to the public. 


success of the 


such an uncomfortable one that we remained only about twenty minutes, 


Mons. Ferranti’s magic barrel feat was well executed, la petite Ida rode in a 


very graceful manner, and the Jugglers of Pekin performed some wonder- 
ful feats with tin plates, when we took our leave, and dropped in 
| Lhe National.—We found it as crowd 
| the polite ushers, an excellent se.t in the orchestra was procured, which 
le Revolt in India,’’ now in its third 
and at the same time amusing 


enabled us to witness two acts of 


| week. This is one of the most 


dramas ever presented at this theatre. No expense has beén 


| producing it, the scenery and properties being of the most beautitul kind, 
} I z 








the acting excellent throughout, and the interest of the piece exciting 
toend. We should prefer, however, that Sky-Scraper 
it of the piece, or made a little more intellectual. “St 
main attraction this week ; it isa drama in two acts, 
rs being well supported by the p: pal members of 
‘In aud Out of Pla in which Miss Julia Daly sustains 
fi rs, forms the after-pi ; a grand divertissement by the Carl 
amli and dancing by the pretty Miss Price fills up the spaces between 
the three plays offered every nigit. On Monday next will be produ 
the new ] rgeous comic pai ne, arranged expressly for this thea- 
tre, by Mr. G. L <, partially invent id in part taken from the ori- | 
ginalof ‘‘Aurilla, the North Wind; or, Spirit ’ published in Et 
ititled *‘Boreas, the Spirit of Ai be presented iu a 
styl y and splendor, n f thisstage. Tl 
s » machinery, costumes, 1 pre is, and the entire 
paraphernalia for it, will be ne geous, prepared at a cost of ove 
t sand dollars 
Cir Woods’ new hall, n t l nightly by lover 
1 melody. The beauty of the hall, its comfortable seats, the 
variety of the entertainments, and the delight of the audience generally, 
is suflicent guarantee to the public that no company is as well appreciated 





Bowery.—We visited this establishment on Friday of last week, for the 
purpose of giving a detailed account of the performances, but our seat was 


oe a a a ll, IS 


las ever, but by the aid of one of 


spared in | 


| 


qui am some of his predecessors on the st ut none tl SS a, oe me +1) . : = pe senicias ‘ ; , 
quietly thar? —o of his } se sae : . pn one U os he Paintings illustrative of the Kane Exhibition to the Artic Regions | 
effectively on that account t was another of those pleasant ling, |} +4 "(pa Ge Cw : : : Lebiohs Sagi 
é ti : f spp j >' , will soon be removed to Boston. Lose no timein paying Empire Hall a 
thoroughly good performances which have placed him at the head of con t 
SE ee ee ee eo ee nd hee Ska aids Af tho Sect TF — ; 
dians speaking the Engli sh tongue, and Oy the side of the first Lrencii ar- tT. 8a ’ : 
ti 0 T nas ai tl : F : . uu MCL Buch Will cOMmence an engagement at the H t 
ists. On Tuesday evening the house was again c: 1 with ie ea SS eS os 4 hy’ , 
mall se 3 le ng: st Atheneum, boston, on the 4th of January. We learn that Mr. H. As 
this city and Brooklyn, who enjoyed a rich treat, if we m rom |}. } ; Mae bi a : f 
Soop aoe : Jet ‘ 2 ae. V has ured x ellent company ind that the season bids fair to b 
our own feelings and the continual hearty laughter and applause of the; .- : 
sa * s rape f as . , Yel ~SDo.Ua 
audience. ‘‘A Cure for the Heart-Ache’’ was compressed into three acts, D Ancri. t —— . en ee ee 
iy é ae ae HES eae AngT! ght! lis to gi neerts in Philadelphia, 
and the characters v —Young Rapid, Mr. C. Mathews ; Old Rapid, Mr ie ag RE ti : Sieest Suara demon Auei pha 
" Se eee Ce ee ee A. Thursday, y, an urday, of this week, aided by Vieuxtemps | 
Barton ; Sir Hubert Stanley, Mr. MacRae ; Charles Stanley, Mr. Holman ; : 1 : 
A vu ce I 


Mr. Vortex. Mr. J. Moore: Frank Oatland, Mr. Setchell; Bronze, Mr 


Seymour; Waiter, Mr. Bruce ; John, Mr 








Hairdresser, Mr. Hurley: Miss Vortex, Mrs. A. Parker; El Vortex, | 
Miss Ada Clift Jessy Oatland, Mrs. L. W. Davenport. This was fol- | 
lowed by an original farce called ‘‘You’re Another,’’ the characters per- 
sonated by Messrs. C. Mathews, Burton, Brougham, Mrs. Hughes, and 
Miss Miller. This must be seen to be appreciated. The evening’s 


tainment concluded with *‘Angeis and Lucifers,’’ Mr. R 


3en Brimst in his inimitable style. Monday’s lill was repeated 
Wednesday, and Tuesday’s on Thursday. Really the ire dee - 


1 





Burton for su 


original, and really startling drama, is in preparation, and will soon be 


debted to Mr a treat as we Pave had 


r } 1 
prod alc 
Taura Keenz's.—‘*The Sea of Ice’’ seems as popular as ever, filling 





house nightly, and drawing down the unanimous applause of the audie 


This is announced as the last week, and it therefore behooves every 1] 

of a good and startling play, fine acting, and magnificent scenery, com 
bined, to go at once, if they have not already witnessed it. No pen can 
silequately describe its beauties ; it must be seen, ora 1 entertain- 





ment wiil be lost to the unfortunate absent Tom Taylor’s new comedy 
‘ 4 - ‘ 
of ‘‘An Unequal Match, 
‘ 


next, witha splendid distribution of charact 


is in rehearsal, and will be produced on Monday | 
ery by Haw- | 





thorns. The grand Christmas pantomime i yeard’’ will | 
be produced during the approaching holidays, on a scale of magnificence | 
never before attempted in this country. 

Nios —Our friend goes on as usual, delighting his audiences and fill 
ing his mockets. ‘*Medina’’ and the ‘Green Moaster,’’ with adinirable | 


tent 1 : performances, have formed the staple of this week’s amuse 
ments. in fact, the Ravels, Rolla, and Zanfretta, with the excellent ballet | 
company, possess powers of attraction that can never fail to ensure public | 
patronage. lt is never necessary to ask, ‘*What's doing at Niblo’s to- 
night?” 
your bent.’’ 

Wallack’s.—The ‘‘Poor of New York"’ has been the only piece played | 
during the past week, and we notice that it is to be continued until—we | 
presume it ceases to draw a good audience. We have during the week | 
dropped in this theatre fora few moments, on different occasions, but not | 
For the last few nights, although | 


Only go, and our word for it you'll be delighted ‘‘to top of | 


finding a very comfortable seat, we left. 
the houses have been good, they were not as full as heretofore. This is | 
natural. People now areas they were in the olden times, continually | 
seeking for ‘‘something new.’’ A number of new pieces by Mr. Bourci- 

cau!t and the °° Club are announced as in preparation ; when they ap- 

pear we shall note them. All we pray for just now is, do, gentlemen, give 

us something besides translations and re-hashes of pieces but indifferently 

good in the orizinal 

Broadway.—The Broadway theatre returned to first principles on Monday 

night, and secured a goodly crowd to assist itin sodoing. In other words, 
the horses, and the riders, and the chariots, and the gymnasts, and the 
lions, and tigers, and the big elephint, appeared in lieu of the legitimate 
drama. If we may judge by the attendance, this change has been highly 
palatable tothe public. The following, from the ‘‘Herald’’ of Tuesday, 
expresses our views :— 

The troupe of Messrs. Van Amburgh & Co., includes a combined am phi- 
theatre and menagerie, as well as gymnastic and tight rope performers, 
each a star in his particular line. Some of the names are well known both 

here and abroad—those of Mr. Van Auburgh, Mr. Eaton Stone, and Mr. 
Nixon, particularly well. Our American riders are more daring, more 
bold and more graceful than those of London or Paris. Both Mr. 
Stone, who rides without saddle, and Mr. E. W. P, rry, who drives a four 
horse act in the most reckless and break-neck way, would be stars at the 
Hippodrome, or the Cirque Imperatrice, or Astley’s, or Drury Lane. 


” 





Lawson ; James, Mr. Vernon;}, 





talented young American 

last (Friday) even. 
» young pianist. 
ackett and Placide were at Wood's theatre on the 12th, 


; 
iis, O 
assisted by little Fanny Bryant, Mrs. J. Reid, Messrs. Bailey, Wallace, Lef- 





—_— 7 T ? r co . » oF - « tei trale } ] — " > 
Hhogweil, ikcad, etc This was announced as positively the iast appearan 
a } 2 > + ‘5 Hy + "} — torb - } y } 
of the Baron in Cincinnati. The same night was declared to be the last 
a oi : EC ce ie 
the Nationa Fl and his clever and popular wife—‘‘a 





sad fact, (says the ‘‘Enquirer,’’) but one that will fill the house. They 
appear in ‘Irish Assuran ‘Working the Oracle,’ and ‘Toodles,’ in 
each of which they will, of course, be vastly amusing. Those who want 
to enjoy a hearty laugh and a most entertaining evening—and who does | 
not /—should drop into the National. Remember it is the last opportunity 


." ee — 
lankee Gai. 


h, were also playing at the National 


The Savannah peor ppear to have had their heads turned by Miss 
i Mitchell, whois now delighting them nightly. The ‘‘News’’ says 

h Spy was 01 f the most finished performances ever scen. 

Z. hews 7 IY ecran } } > ar Ean nratte thi ve, © ut | 7 . 
We LAY 10 OUT scrap ove, ac rtiwo pretty things about ber, which we 


will ‘‘trot out’’ one of these days. 

Mr. and Mrs Chas. Thorne are at the Boston theatre, doing well, while 
the ‘‘Nymphs of the Rhine, d ‘‘The Female Forty Thieves,’’ are the 
attractions at the Museum and the National. 

Mr. W. Fleming is informed that we have on our desk a letter for him. 


*] 


which we will take 








pleasure in forwarding, if he will inform us of hig 
whereabouts. 

Messrs. Geo. Holland, G. C. Poniface, and J. L. Barrett, will be members 
of Mr. Sothern’s corps at Halifax. 

Mr. W. Davenant, a tragedian from England, has 
delphia. 

Mr. J. M. Weston is about to retire from the stage management of 
Wood's theatre, Cincinnati, to join Madame Macallister as her business 
agent and director. The lady is now at Ash’s Theatre, Memphis. 

M. Henry Wallack was, at last accounts, about to commence a starring 
engagement at the Royal Lyceum Theatre, London. 

Mr. T. D. Rice will shortly play engagements at the St. Charles Theatre, 
N. O., and the Mobile Theatre. 

Mr. Lumley, of Her Majesty's Theatre, is giving a series of concerts in 
the principal cities of the Netherlands. Madlle. Piccolomini, and the 
other members of his gifted company, have well sustained their reputa- 





urived at Phila- 


| tion in these concerts. 


As Sir William Don was leaving the Bristol Tueatre, lately, he was ar- 
rested by asheriff’s officer and quietly lodged in gaol. The eccentric baro- 
net has resolved not to leave his present quarters until he has secured the 
protection of the Insolvency Act. 

Miss Matilda Heron has been playing at Rochesger and is to be succeeded 
this week by McKean Buchanan. Miss Julia Turnbull has joined the com- 
pany. 

The mayor and citizens of Buffalo tendered acomplimentary benefit to 
the young tragedian, Booth, last week, which he accepted. 


Mrs. Coleman Pope, Miss | 4 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co's 


VEW LIST OF ILLUSTRATED Boors 
~~ 2 


\ rey 
BY THE POR] ioe 
, P t 


Th volume Is @& treasury of intellectual and 
worthy of the reputation of its compiler, and of the 
s labors.’’—Literary Gazette. 


Cloth; Eight Dollars, Morocco Gilt or Antique. 
| THE POETS OF 'THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Selected and Edited 
| 


artistic wealth, and is 
artists who hay 

ave bee 
the colleagues of hi = 


Price, Six Dollars, 


by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. With one hundred Illustrations p 
Everett Millais, A.R.A., John Tennier, F. R. 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and William Harvey. 
by the Brothers Dalziel. 

‘* ‘The Poets of the Nineteenth Century’ is judiciously edited beauti 
| fully illustrated, splendidly printed, and we may add, published at q ve “ 
small price. © © © Wenever saw a prettier book than this to la 
on a drawing-room table.’’—ZTimes. y 

Price, Six Dollars, Cloth; Eight Dollars, Morocco Gilt or Antique, 


RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYES Is Praise or a Country Lips. With 
Illustrations from original designs by Birket Foster, George Dodgson 
Harrison Weir, Walter Goodall, &e. 9 oa 

‘It would be impossible to conceive a happier arrangement, and rarely 
indeed, if ever, have the graces of pen and pencil been s0 auspicioush: 
} combined. The book is redolent of country life, and in turning over the 
| richly illustrated pages, the mind speeds off to the hill-side and the shady 
| grot, and imagination revels in all the rich and rare delights of English 
| out door life.’’ 


| Price, Five Dollars, Cloth Gilt. 
| THE LOWE 
I 


Pickersgill, A.R.A. J 
Engraved most clabsrately 








| 
| Scenery an 


‘RHINE, From Rotrerpam to Mayenz. 
1 Historical Associations. Illustrated by Birket Foster and 
Dest tibed by Henry Mayhew. Twenty Line Engravings, executed in the 
| highest style ofart, from Birket Foster's drawings. Imperial Octayo, 
| ‘‘Here we have been hanging delighted over ‘The Rhine and its Pictur- 
Sgenery,’ as illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster and described by Mr 
Mayhew, just as if it were an unknown stream, and its history and 
weve afresh contribution to romantic literature. t 
mpting book.’’—Atheneum, 
Price, Five Dollars, Cloth, Gilt. 
THE MINSTREL. By James Beattie. With Thirty-four Beautiful ll- 
lustrations by Birket Foster. Price, Cloth Gilt, $1 75 ; morocco, $3. 
GERPRUDE OF WYOMING. By Thos. Campbell. With Thirty-five 
Illustrations from Designs by Birket Foster, Thomas B. Dalziel, Harrison 
Weir, Lhomas B. Macquoid,and Wm. Harvey. Price, Cloth Gilt, $] 79; 


} Its Picturesque 
1 
{ 


i“ 
enry 
r eo 


| H 
bs Altogether a 


[FULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
BRITISH POETs 


rocco, antique or 


NEW AND BEAT 


liindsomely ound in n gilt. 


Price $2 50 per vol. 





Iu Cloth $1 per vol. ; do. gilt edges $2 25 per vol. 
Spenser's Fairie Queene. Goldsmith, Johnson, Shenstone and 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales Smollet. 

Kirke White. By Southey. Herbert, with Life and numerous 
Southey’s Joan of Arc, and Minor Notes, by Rev. R. A. Wilmott. 
Poems Gray, Parnell, Warton and Green, 
ryd oetical Works. with Lives, by Wilmott. 

Pope's Poetical Werks. Edited by Cowper, with Notes and Life by 


Cary Willmott. 
lilton’s Poetical Works | Arkenside and Dyer. Edited by 
lhomson, Beattie and West. Wilmott. 


The above edition of the British P 
»market. ‘The illustrati 
signs by eminent artists. 

Catalogues may be had on application at No. 18 Beekman-street. 
10-2t kK. BALDWIN, Agent. 
GEORGE CHRISTY AND WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 

N 5 AND 563 BRUADWAY, NEAR PRINCE-ST. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
(TUIE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians 
l Delincaturs, caunot be equalled by any other in the United States. Ss 


nh Zo cents. 


ts will be found the cheapest of any 


are of the tirst character, from original 





Ethiopiaga 

programme, 

Tue public are 
fje25-tf] 





PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITTSBURGH THEATRE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FUSTER’S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

t -h j on, Wit) CXC 
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OUR AGENTS. 

Z m our that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 

t to receive ail irit of the Times” and the “‘Turf Register.” 


monies due for the “3; 
Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
r i by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos 

hard Leeke. Each of the above gentle- 


and Riché 


zent for the Western States and Texas, assist 
M. James, Dr. A. L. Child, George Morris, 


isa l n the M r of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing 
their persons 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
| s Alabama aud Tennessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D 
iAWIS. 
Mr. ISRAEL E. Jz No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Travel- 





ling Agent, assisted by. , J. Hammitt, Edmund W. Wiley, Juhn 

K. Deering, E. A. Evans, R. 8. James, T. Ashman, P. A. Davis, and R. T. Roberds. 
RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Texas 
AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, Sap 
isc ibscriptions fur the New York ‘spirit of the 


mes Deering, John Collin 


Francisco, is duly authorized to receive 
Times.’’ Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 
Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City 
Bg Receipts from either of the above will be good. 
@g~ All letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 
JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher. 


and vicibity. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS. 
WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. J 


TO 





A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danscuse, in the Character of “La Sylphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, FASHION. 





RR 6 AT 8 


FOR SALE, 
BAY HORSE, 7 yrs. old, by old Abdallah, out of a thoroughbred mare; sound and 
A kind; will show 2:59 to a wagon, untrained; he will be sold cheap. Apply at this 
Office [419] 


EMPIRE HALL, 596 BROADWAY. ° 
N MONDAY, O 19, and during the week, at 8 o’clock, and Wednesday and Saturday 
O afternoons, at 3 o’clock, Grand Original Series of PAINTINGS, illustrative of 
DR. KANE’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 
Produced from Private Drawings and Sketches, furnished by Dr. Kane and Officers, vividly 
yrtrayin 





; THE SUBLIME YET 
With a description by 


\WFUL GRANDEUR OF THE POLAR REGIONS, 


Mr. WILLIAM MORTON 
: reputation through his devoted attachment to Dr. Kane, 


Who won for himself an envi 
13 also for being 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 
Several of the most interesting relics of this ever memorable Expedition will be exhibit 
ed, among which is the celebrated boy ETAH, the only survivor of nore than two hundred 





The name of Van Amburgh is identified with natural history. He was 
the first to demonstrate the prophecy of the lion and the lamb lying down 
together, and it was he who proved that the tiger could be tamed to the 
docility of thedog. His cage of animals forms an important feature in 
the performances now being given at the Broadway theatre. 7 


v7 


uzed during their journeying THE P*©ACOCK FLAG. carried farther north and farther 
uth than any other flag in the world; Dr. Kane’s Arctic Dresses, Rifle, Kayak Sledge Run- 
ner of the Faith, Presents to Mr. Morton, etc. 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, to commence at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 2, to commence at 3. 
Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 






fod -tf; 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, A1 NO, 233 BROADWAY, N. ¥- 
JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. 
EDWARD E. JONES, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISE MENTS. 


For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion... .. -.s+ersers 
Three months. 


Do. do. do. Three months.....+-- Terr Ty. 
i) 

Do do. do. Six months.......-eee8 oi cae ay 

Do. do do. Oue year... er 13, 


Longer ones juserted at proportionate prices. 


Extra copies of the Pveravines to be had at One Dollar each 


Letters reiatiag i* the business of the Oilice, to be addressed to 





ublisl r y, ®. 
JOUN RICHARDS, Proprictor ata Vublishe roadway, 
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